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Abstract 

Password typing is the most common authentication 
method to secure computer systems. However, due 
to its simplicity, it could be easily compromised. 
Keystroke dynamics can be combined with password 
checking to result in a more secure and robust 
system, inexpensively and effectively. This paper 
investigates the use of the keystroke dynamics 
biometric as an authentication method. We employ 
algorithms to authenticate users through their short- 
text and long-text typing patterns. The experimental 
results show that our system has high specificity 
when dealing with short-text input and high 
sensitivity when dealing with long-text input. 

Keywords: Computer Security, Authentication, 
Biometrics, Keystroke Dynamics, Pattern 
Recognition, Identity Verification. 

Nomenclature 


FAR 

False Accept Rate 

FRR 

False Reject Rate 

EER 

Equal Error Rate 

P-R 

Press-Release 

P-P 

Press-Press 

R-P 

Release-Press 

VKF 

Virtual Key Force 

SVM 

Support Vector Machine 

NN 

Neural Networks 

WNN 

Weightless Neural Networks 

GA 

Genetic Algorithms 

PSO 

Particle Swamp Optimization 

XML 

Extensible Markup Language 


1. Introduction 

Computers are used to store and process sensitive 
and confidential information. It became necessary to 
secure this information from intruders. 
Authentication is the process of determining whether 
a user should be allowed access to a particular 
system or resource. Password typing is the most 
common authentication method for computer 
systems. However, it is vulnerable to imposter 
attacks. Therefore, other authentication methods, 
such as biometrics-based authentication methods, 


are used alone or integrated with password typing 
authentication. 

Biometrics technologies provide promising means 
of identification and authentication. Biometrics is the 
science and technology of measuring and statistically 
analyzing biological data. Biometrics can be divided into 
two categories: physiological and behavioral [17]. 
Physiological characteristics refer to what the person is, 
such as fingerprint, face, iris, etc. Behavioral 
characteristics refer to what a person does, or how the 
person uses the body, such as voice, signature, keystroke 
dynamics, mouse dynamics, etc. 

Keystroke dynamics is a process of analyzing the 
way a user types at a keyboard by monitoring it in order 
to identify the users based on habitual typing rhythm 
patterns. It is a very attractive method due to several 
reasons. Firstly, it is not intrusive and computer users 
frequently type on a computer keyboard. Secondly, it is 
inexpensive since the only hardware required is a 
computer and a keyboard. Thirdly, after an 
authentication phase has verified a user’s identity, the 
user continues using the keyboard and that allows 
subsequent checking for the user’s identity [5]. 

In this work, we propose a keystroke dynamics 
biometric system to verify the identity of users. We 
adopted different algorithms to authenticate users 
through their short- text and long-text data. We used a 
statistical method as our short-text algorithm and a k- 
nearest neighbor classification method as our long-text 
algorithm. The long-text algorithm depends on the 
relationship between users’ data while the short- text 
algorithm depends on each user’s data. We ran two 
experiments: the first one over a small set of eight users 
and the second one over a larger set of twenty six users. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows: 
In the next section, we provide some general background 
information on keystroke dynamics authentication 
systems. Section (3) describes our proposed keystroke 
biometric system and the phases it constitutes. Section 
(4) describes our keystroke dynamics application, the 
experiments, presents the experimental results, and 
evaluates the performance of our system. Section (5) 
concludes the paper and provides suggestions for future 
work. 
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2. Related Work 

Different features for classification were proposed 
by different studies. Latency between keystrokes is 
one of the most commonly used features by many 
researchers. There are three types of latencies as 
defined by Balagani et al. [4] - press-to-press (P-P), 
release-to-release (R-R) and release-to-press (R-P) 
latencies. The P-P latency is also defined as digraph 
and is used by most researchers. Trigraph is the time 
interval between the presses or releases of alternate 
keystrokes. Some researchers have also used other 
N-graph features for identification. The trigraph 
feature was first used by Bergadano et al. [6]. Key 
hold time or dwell time is defined as the time for 
which each keystroke was pressed and is used by 
many researchers as well. Robinson et al. [18] 
concluded that hold times are much more important 
than inter-key times. Certain types of keyboards are 
available in the market which can measure the 
pressure applied to a key while typing. Attempt to 
recognize emotion from users typing pattern using 
pressure sensitive keyboards was carried out by Lv 
et al. [15] A new feature called Virtual Key Force 
(VKF) was proposed by Shanmugapriya and 
Padmavathi [19]. It is calculated based on the typing 
speed and behavior of the user on the keyboard. 

Different classification methods were used by 
different studies. Some studies used simple 
algorithms while others used more complex 
algorithms. Table 1 lists the different classification 
methods undertaken by researchers towards 
developing authentication and identification 
systems. The studies evaluate their systems’ 
performances using False Accept Rate (FAR) and 
False Reject Rate (FRR) or Equal Error Rate (EER). 
FAR and FRR are described in Section 4.4. EER is 
the rate at which both accept and reject errors are 
equal. 

We found that most previous keystroke 
biometric studies focused on short-text input, while 
a few studies focused on long-text input. No study 
has incorporated both short-text and long-text 
authentications before. The relationship between the 
two performance evaluation metrics (FAR and FRR; 
both are described in Section 4.4) is inversely 
proportional; when one decreases, the other 
increases. Thus, both metrics cannot be improved for 
an authentication system at the same time, as shown 
in table 1, without using sophisticated, 
computationally intensive algorithms. In this paper, 
we combine both short-text and long-text 
authentications and work on improving one 
performance metric for each authentication type 
while using simple algorithms. Another advantage 
that we gain from combining both authentications is 
that long-text authentication is very appropriate for 
dynamic authentication, where the user identity 
could be verified through his interaction with the 
secured system after he is authenticated, while short- 
text authentication is used for static authentication, 


where the user identity is verified during login. 
Moreover, we developed our own java application (see 
Section 4.1) and collected the data from our users instead 
of using readily available keystroke databases on the 
Internet [20, 27]. This gave us more flexibility in 
extracting the features and the information we need from 
our users to achieve the best performance for our system. 



Classification 


Results 


Study 

Technique or Method 

FAR 

FRR 

EER 

[10] 

Distance measure 

8.33% 

3.33% 


[14] 

Statistical 

4.5% 

5.5% 


[1] 

Weight measure 

22.5% 

0% 


[2] 

Neural Networks (NN) 

0% 

5.01% 


[22] 

Weighted NN 




[20] 

Parallel decision trees 

0.88% 

9.62% 


[7] 

Gaussian Mixture 
Model 



1.3% 

5.88% 

[9] 

Support Vector 
Machines (SVM) 



13.45% 

[16] 

Statistical 



12.7% 

[3] 

SVM with Genetic 
Algorithms (GA) and 
Particle Swarm 
Optimization (PSO) 

0.43% 

4.75% 


[13] 

Mean Nearest 
Neighbor-Multi Layer 
Perceptron (NN-MLP) 



9.96% 

11% 

16.24% 

[5] 

Random Forest 

1% 

14% 



Table 1. Authentication and identification using different 
classification techniques. 


3. Proposed Keystroke Biometric System 

The proposed keystroke biometric system consists of the 
following phases: keystroke data collection and storage, 
feature extraction, text processing, and pattern 
classification and login phase. Figure 1 shows a flow 
diagram of the phases that form the proposed keystroke 
biometric system. The next subsections will describe 
each phase. 



Figure 1. Flow diagram for the phases of the proposed keystroke 
biometric system. 

latencies (described in Section 3.2.1) for both short-text 
and long-text inputs, but processed them differently in 
the text processing phase, to extract short-text and long- 
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text features. We modified the long-text hierarchy 
tree for keys durations (described in Section 3.2.2) 
by modifying the non-letters feature branch. We 
added more features for keys ratios for long-text 
authentication (described in Section 3.2.2). To 
improve the performance of our system, we added a 
parameters optimization phase for both short-text 
and long-text processing (see Sections 3. 3. 1.2 and 

3. 3. 2. 3) . The significance of keys durations and 
transitions features for short-text authentication and 
keys durations, transitions and ratios features for 
long-text authentication were also tested to decide 
which features are the most appropriate for each 
authentication (see Sections 3. 3. 1.2, 3. 3.2. 3, and 

4.3) . 

3.1. Keystroke data collection and storage phase 

The keys timing information is collected for each 
user for each key using key listeners in Java. This 
information is used to extract the features in the next 
phase. For every key pressed, the following 
information is collected: Key’s character or name, 
Key’s location on the keyboard (whether it is left, 
center, or right), Times when the key was pressed 
and released (in milliseconds). 

3.2. Feature Extraction Phase 

In this phase, the required features are extracted from 
the raw keystroke timing information for both short- 
text and long-text inputs. The ways in which the 
short-text and long-text features are extracted are 
different. They are detailed in the next subsections. 

3.2.1. Short-text Features 

The following latencies [18] are calculated from the 
raw keystroke timing information and stored for 
further processing: 

• Key Duration: It is the time interval 
between pressing a key and its release. It is 
sometimes called Press-Release (P-R) 
latency, dwell, or hold time. 

• Key Transition, Ti: It is the time interval 
between pressing two successive keys. It is 
sometimes called Press-Press (P-P) or 
digraph latency. 

• Key Transition, T 2 : It is the time interval 
between releasing a key and pressing the 
next. It is sometimes called Release-Press 
(R-P) latency or flight time. 

3.2.2. Long -text Features 

The same latencies used for the short-text input are 
essentially used for the long-text input. They are 
computed for each character in the long-text data 
then the means and standard deviations for these 
latencies are calculated. They are then arranged in 
hierarchies for durations and transitions [21] as 
shown in Figures 2 and 3 respectively. 

These hierarchy trees make use of the letter and 
digraph frequencies in English text. The left letters 


feature comprises the letters that are struck with the left 
hand (q, w, e, r, t, a, s, d, f, g, z, x, c, v, b) and the right 
letters feature comprises the letters that are struck with 
the right hand (y, u, i, o, p, h, j, k, 1, n, m). The non-letters 
feature comprises two nodes: punctuation and numbers 
for the most frequent punctuation used in the English 
language and numbers, and modifiers for the frequent 
modifiers used in the English language such as shift, 
space, backspace, enter, etc. 



Figure 2. Hierarchy tree for all keys durations. Each category is 
represented by a mean and a standard deviation. 

A feature vector, containing 251 features, is created 
for all means and standard deviations for durations 
(features 1-100), Tl (features 101-166), and T2 
transitions (features 167-232). It also contains some 
useful ratios for key presses (features 233-246). These 
ratio features are useful to capture the users’ preferences 
for using certain keys or key groups when they are 
typing, editing their text, and correcting their errors. The 
feature vector contains ratios of left mouse clicks, right 
mouse clicks, and double clicks (features 249-251). 
Finally, two other features are added as well (features 
247-248). The first is the unadjusted keyboard input rate 
which equals the total time required to enter the text over 
the total number of key and mouse presses, and the 
second is the adjusted keyboard input rate which equals 
the total time required to enter the text minus any P-P 
time that is greater than 500 milliseconds (this represents 
the times the user is interrupted) over the total number of 
key and mouse presses. 
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key/ Any keyj^} 


Letter/Letter 



J7 owel/ V oweT^ (ea) 


C^ Left/Left ^> C Teft/Righ T^ 


C^ Right/Left ^) C^ Right/RighT ^> 


shift/letter^^ 



-^^space/letter^^ 


shift/punc/^) 


Figure 3. Hierarchy tree for all keys transitions [21]. Each category 
is represented by a mean and standard deviation for Ti and T 2 
transitions. 

3.3. Text Processing Phase 

Each user should enter his data many times to use 
them for training. Both short- text and long- text data 
are processed differently to prepare them for 
classification. 


3.3.1. Short-text Processing 

Short- text processing is done in two steps: 
calculating means, standard deviations, and weights 
for letters’ durations and transitions, and optimizing 
short-text parameters for classification. 


3.3. 1.1. Mean, Standard Deviation, and Weight 
calculation 

All samples for each user are compared with each 
other. Any redundant letter is removed. This will 
make all samples have the same length and letters. 

The mean, jut, and standard deviation, <r,, for 
each letter duration and transition are computed. 
Weights are then computed for each duration and 
transition over all samples as follows: 


weighty 



( 1 ) 


It calculates the ratio of gjdi for each duration or 
transition z to the summation of all g/o for all 
durations or transitions, where n is the number of 
samples. A short- text profile is created for each user 


containing mean, standard deviation, and weight for each 
letter duration and transition for both username and 
email. This profile is compared to login data supplied by 
the user during authentication and the system decides 
whether to accept login or not accordingly. 

3.3.I.2. Parameters Optimization 

As the short-text authentication system is built, we create 
some constants. Instead of assuming specific values for 
these constants, it will produce much better results if we 
assume them as variables and optimize them in their 
reasonable ranges. We can get the best accuracy, 
sensitivity and specificity by optimizing these 
parameters. Moreover, using variables for the parameters 
will make our system more generic and can deal with any 
set of users as the parameters will be optimized according 
to the data the users supply. 

The short- text parameters are optimized using a hill 
climbing method. Hill climbing [21] is a simple local 
search optimization technique. Since the optimized 
parameters have linear nature, hill climbing is very 
convenient to find their optimal values. Hill climbing 
works as follows: we assume a certain value for one of 
the parameters and run and test the system then, we 
change the parameter value and run and test the system 
while fixing the values of all the other parameters in the 
system. The value that produces the best performance for 
the system is considered the optimal value for the 
optimized parameter. 

There are two types of testing to test the 
authentication system: legitimate data testing and 
imposter data testing. In legitimate data testing, the 
system is trained using the enrolled data and tested using 
a leave-one-out procedure on the enrolled data. The 
optimal parameter value should result in highest 
acceptance percentages in this type of testing implying 
few false rejects (Lowest FRR). In imposter data testing, 
the system is trained using the enrolled data and tested 
on imposter data supplied by the users logging in using 
each other’s usemame/email. The optimal parameter 
value should result in lowest acceptance percentages in 
this type of testing implying few false accepts (Lowest 
FAR). 

The short-text parameters that are optimized are kd, 
k t , ti, t 2 , %addedd, %added t and acceptance%. kd and k t 
are optimized in the range 1 .0 to 4.0, in increments of 0.5, 
n is optimized in the range 0.3 to 0.8, in increments of 
0.05 and 12 is optimized in the range 0.5 to 0.85, in 
increments of 0.05. %addedd and %added t are optimized 
together in the ranges 0 to 1.0 and 1.0 to 0 in increments 
and decrements of 0.05 respectively so that their sum is 
always 1, and acceptance% is optimized in the range 0.2 
to 0.8, in increments of 0.05. We have chosen these 
values for the optimization ranges because outside these 
ranges the authentication system will fail to work 
properly and will result in high percentages of false 
accepts or false rejects. For example, if we assumed the 
acceptance% equals 0.9, it means we need to have a 90% 
matching between login data and enrolled data to 
authenticate users which will result in many false rejects. 
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On the other hand, if we assumed the acceptance% 
equals 0. 1 , it means we have to have a 1 0% matching 
between login data and enrolled data to authenticate 
users which will result in high number of false 
accepts. This optimization procedure is repeated 
until the system produces the best results for both 
legitimate and imposter data testing. 

The parameters cannot be optimized unless data 
by all users is supplied. Initial values of 1.0, 1.0, 
0.65, 0.5, 0.5, 0.5 and 0.5 respectively are assigned 
to the parameters. We chose these initial values 
because these are median values that allow the 
system to perform well regardless of the set of users 
using it. We will describe the short- text parameters 
and their functions in Section 3.4.1. 

3.3.2. Long-text Processing 

Many processing steps are carried out on long-text 
data to prepare it for classification. They are 
described in the next subsections. 


3.3.2.I. Revised Mean and Standard Deviation 
Calculation 

If a key duration or transition exists in the long text 
very few times, it requires special handling when 
computing its mean and standard deviation. We 
make use of the parent nodes in the hierarchy trees 
for keys durations and transitions (see Figures 2 and 
3) and use a fallback procedure to compute revised 
mean and standard deviation. This procedure is 
similar to the “ backoff ” procedures used in natural 
language processing [12]. 

So when the number of instances for a letter 
duration or transition is less than Tfaiiback, which is an 
optimized parameter, revised mean and standard 
deviation should be calculated [12]: 

, _ nx^L+w fallback, ^fallback) 
n+w fallback 


_ nxe+w fa ii back X(j (fallback) ^ 

n+w f a u bac k 

Where p’ and o’ are revised mean and standard 
deviation, p and a are unrevised mean and standard 
deviation, n is the number of instances, p(fallback) 
and a(fallback) are fallback mean and standard 
deviation, and Wfaiiback is another optimized 
parameter that converges the unrevised mean and 
standard deviation to the fallback mean and standard 
deviation in the fallback procedure. The fallback 
means and standard deviations are determined by the 
parent nodes in the hierarchy trees in Figures 2 and 
3. For example, if the letter ‘g’ exists a few times 
(less than Tfaiiback) in the long text, its revised mean 
and standard deviation are calculated using the 
fallback mean and standard deviation of least 
frequent consonants, provided that they exist enough 
times in the long text. 


3.3.2.2. Outlier Removal 

Outlier removal is very significant because a keyboard 
user could get interrupted while typing or pause for 
whatever reason, and the resulting outliers (usually 
overly long transition times) could skew the feature 
measurements. If any duration or transition is more than 
k a standard deviations from their respective mean, it is 
considered an outlier and is removed. k a is another 
optimized parameter. After all outliers are removed, 
means and standard deviations should be recalculated. 
Revised means and standard deviations should be 
recalculated, if needed. Outlier removal is performed 
iterations times, where iterations is an optimized 
parameter. 

3.3.2.3. Parameters Optimization 

We assume the parameters created in our long-text 
authentication system as variables instead of constants 
and optimize them in their reasonable ranges for the same 
reasons stated in Section 3. 3. 1.2 for short-text data 
parameters. The long-text data parameters are optimized 
using a hill climbing method in the same manner as the 
short- text data parameters. The optimization process 
works in the same manner described in Section 3.3. 1.2. 

There are two types of testing to test the 
authentication system: legitimate data testing and 
imposter data testing. The system is trained using the 
enrolled data and tested using a leave-one-out procedure 
on the enrolled data for both types of testing. For 
legitimate data testing, the optimal parameter value 
should result in highest acceptance percentages implying 
few false rejects (Lowest FRR). For imposter data 
testing, the optimal parameter value should result in 
lowest acceptance percentages implying few false 
accepts (Lowest FAR). 

The long-text parameters that are optimized are 
Tfaiiback , W fallback , k a , iterations , # neighbors , w d , w t and w r . 
Tfaiiback is optimized in the range 3 to 10, in increments of 
1, Wfaiiback is optimized in the range 1 to 5, in increments 
of 1 , k a is optimized in the range 1 .0 to 4.0, in increments 
of 0.5, iterations is optimized in the range 0 to 4, in 
increments of 1, and # neighbors is optimized in the range 
2 to 12, in increments of 2. w d , w t and w r are optimized 
together so that their sum must equals 1 .0. w t is optimized 
in the range 1.0 to 0, in decrements of 0.05, and w r is 
optimized in the range 0 to 0.3, in increments of 0.05, 
while Wd will become 1 .0 - (w t + w r ). 

The parameters cannot be optimized unless data by 
all users is supplied. Initial values of 5, 2, 1.0, 1, 10, 0.3, 
0.55 and 0. 15 respectively are assigned to the parameters. 
Tfaiiback, Wfaiiback, k a and iterations are described in the 
previous sections (Secs. 3.3.2. 1 and 3. 3. 2.2). We will 
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describe the remaining long-text parameters and 
their functions in Section 3. 4.2.2. 

3.3.2.4. Features Normalization 

The features used have different units and ranges: the 
means could be positive or negative (in case of 
overlapping T 2 transition); the standard deviations 
are always positive and their absolute values are 
usually much less than the means; and the ratios are 
small fractions. Since we are using distance-based 
classification method, the significant differences 
stated above will have big influence on the distance. 
This will have a very undesirable effect on our 
system. To eliminate this and to give each 
measurement roughly equal weight, all the feature 
values should be normalized to the range 0.0 to 1.0. 
Means, standard deviations, and ratios are 
normalized using the following formula: 

_ x ~ x min (4) 

x max~ x min 

Where x' is the normalized value, x is the value 
to normalize, and x m , n and x max are its smallest and 
largest values respectively over all samples from all 
users [8]. 

3.4. Pattern Classification and Login Phase 

In this phase, different classification techniques are 
used for short-text and long-text data, and login data 
is compared to decide whether the user is 
authenticated or not. 

3.4.1. Short- text Login Phase 

When a user tries to log in, he enters his username 
and email. Both are compared with his short- text 
profile. We take the letters’ durations for the 
username as an example. Every letter’s duration is 
compared with its corresponding one in the profile to 
determine whether it falls in the ju ± kd a range, where 
kd is an optimized parameter that controls the 
strictness of the ju ± a range; the bigger the value of 
the parameter, the more loose the range will be. If 
the letter’s duration falls in the ju ± kd a range, the 
letter duration’s weight is added to the total weight 
of the login try for durations and the number of 
matches for the login try is incremented by one. 
When the comparison is performed for all letters’ 
durations of the user’s username, the total weight is 
compared with n and the number of matches divided 
by the total number of characters in the username is 
compared with i 2 . Ti is an optimized parameter that 
represents the minimum weight value to consider a 
matching between login and enrolled data while i 2 is 
an optimized parameter that represents the minimum 


accepted value for (matches/characters). If the total 
weight is greater than n or the number of matches 
counted over the total characters is greater than z 2 , the 
value %addedd is added to the login try acceptance value 
for the username. 

The same comparison is then done for all letters’ 
transitions for the user’s username using the parameter k t 
and adding the value %added t to the login try acceptance 
value for the username, where k t is an optimized 
parameter that controls the strictness of the ju ± a range 
for letters’ transitions. %addedd and %added t are 
optimized parameters that determine which of the 
durations and transitions features are more effective in 
short-text authentication. For instance, if %addedd equals 
0.9 and %added t equals 0.1, this means that letters’ 
durations matching between login and enrolled data adds 
90% to the login try acceptance value while letters’ 
transitions matching between login and enrolled data 
adds only 10% to the login try acceptance value. 

The same comparison is then held for all letters’ 
durations and transitions for the user’s email yielding a 
login trial acceptance value for the email. The login trial 
acceptance value is the average of both username and 
email values. The login trial is considered successful if 
the login trial acceptance value is greater than or equal to 
acceptance% , which is an optimized constant that 
represents the minimum acceptance percentage to deem 
the login trial acceptable. 

3.4.2. Long -text Pattern Classification and Login Phase 

A Nearest Neighbor classifier [11] is used for 
verification in our system. Nearest neighbor classifier is 
a distance-based classifier that uses Euclidean distance 
between the feature vectors of test and training data to 
verify the identity of the user. 

3.4.2. 1. Dichotomy Transformation Process 

Our system is not concerned with user identification. It 
is only concerned with user verification. The 
authentication problem is a multi-class (polychotomy ) 
problem therefore; it will get much easier if we 
transformed it to a two-class ( dichotomy ) problem [21]. 
The transformation is done by calculating vector 
distances between pairs of samples of the same user 
(intra-user distances , denoted by x; n t ra ) and pairs of 
samples of different users ( inter-user distances , denoted 
by Xmter ) as follows: 

^intra ~ (j^ij>^ik) ~ \^ij ~ — 1 to 71, 

and j, k = 1 to m,j ^ k (5) 

% inter j> I ^ij ^ kl |> b k 1 to n, i ^ 

k, and j,l = 1 tom (6) 
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Where n is the number of users, m is the number 
of samples, and d xy is the vector of values for all 
features of sample y supplied by user x. The intra- 
user and inter-user distances are calculated as the 
absolute differences between means and standard 
deviations for durations, transitions, and ratios of all 
letters in enrolled data. 

3.4.2.2 . Long-text Login Phase 

When the user logs in, the login intra-user distances 
are calculated between the login data and 
corresponding enrolled data. Since we are using a 
distance-based classification method, Euclidean 
distances are calculated for durations, transitions and 
ratios between: Login intra-user distances and 
Enrolled intra-user distances , and Login intra-user 
distances and Enrolled inter-user distances. 

Euclidean distance is the square root of the sum 
of squared distances. We use a k-nearest neighbor 
classifier. # neighbors is an optimized parameter that 
represents the number of neighbors required for 
classification. The Euclidean distances for durations, 
transitions and ratios are compared together and 
according to # neighbors the matching percentages 
are calculated for durations, transitions and ratios. 
To calculate the login trial acceptance percentage for 
the long-text, the matching percentages are 
multiplied by the constants Wd, w t and w r respectively 
as follows: 

acceptance% = w d * matching% d + w t * 
matching% t + w r * matching% r (7) 

Where matching%d , matching% t and matching% r 
are the matching percentages calculated for 
durations, transitions and ratios, acceptance% is the 
login trial acceptance percentage, and wj, w t and w r 
are optimized parameters that represent weights for 
durations, transitions and ratios matching 
percentages. These weights determine which of the 
durations, transitions and ratios features are more 
effective in long-text authentication. For instance, if 
Wd equals 0.7, w t equals 0.3 and w r equals 0.0 
(remember that the sum of the three parameters must 
equals 1.0) this means that acceptance% now equals 
(0.7 x matching%d +0.3 x matching%t) giving a 
70% weight for durations features, 30% weight for 
transitions features and no weight to ratios features. 
The login trial is considered successful if the login 
trial acceptance percentage is greater than or equal to 
50%. 


4. Experiments 

To verify the effectiveness of the proposed system, 
two sets of experiments were carried out; the first 
time was carried out for eight users and the second 
time was carried out for twenty six users (including 
the first eight users). Each user supplied five samples 


for training and two samples for testing. Some users 
supplied samples for imposter testing. 

4.1. Keystroke Dynamics Application 

We developed a Java application (see Figure 4) to collect 
the keystroke data. The users are required to type in their 
name and email in their respective fields. We first 
required the users to type to type usemame/password 
combinations but found it difficult to make users type 
their real passwords in our application for confidentiality 
reasons, and it will deteriorate the reliability of our 
system if they typed dummy passwords they are not used 
to. The username and email that users type should be at 
least 20 characters combined. The usemame/email 
combination forms the short-text input. The user is 
required to copy a predefined long-text [21] for training 
(see Text 1 in Appendix) into a text field. It contains 127 
words (632 characters). For testing, the users either 
copied the same long-text used in training or another text 
[21] that has rather similar components (see Text 2 in 
Appendix). This text contains 107 words (556 
characters). 

To help the users keep track of the number of times 
they entered their data to the application, we used a 
submission number, as shown in Figure 4, which is 
automatically incremented according to the number of 
samples they have submitted before. The users should 
enter short-text data without errors or pause. 



Figure 4. Keystroke Dynamics Application 


Users are not allowed to make errors when enrolling their 
short-text data. Errors are allowed during the login phase 
only but not during data enrolment. Users are allowed to 
type in their names and emails sequentially, therefore 
backspaces are allowed, but not inserting letters in the 
middle of the words. The user is free to type long-text 
data in his normal typing pattern. He can delete, edit, and 
do whatever suits him. Whenever a user is not 
comfortable with his typing, or had an error during 
enrolling his short-text data, he can clear the data, by 
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pressing the clear button, and starts typing again. 
When the user finishes typing, he presses the submit 
button. When the data is submitted, it is stored in 
three XML files. The first file contains the raw 
keystroke timing information for username, email, 
and long-text data, the second file contains the short- 
text latencies for the username and email, and the 
third file contains the features for long-text data. 

4.2. Data Collection and Environmental 
Conditions 

We collected the keystroke data from the volunteers 
instead of using available keystroke data on the 
internet. Users were asked to enter their data five 
times. They were asked to leave at least 12 hours 
between entering training samples, so that a user 
does not adopt a certain typing pattern that he can’t 
apply afterwards when logging in. Also, the samples 
need to be spread out over time similar to what might 
be expected in an actual application environment. 

All users used laptops for entering the data. 
They used the same keyboard during training and 
testing. Twenty three users used their personal 
computer and keyboard for entering the data while 
three users didn’t use their personal computers and 
keyboards. Also, the users were asked to be relaxed 
when typing their samples and so they were given 
the java application to allow them to type at home 
when they are in good mood. 

Table 2 shows some information about the users 
who participated in the experiments. We represent 
the users with their initials (first column in the table). 
The first eight users participated in both experiments 
while the remaining users participated in the second 
experiment only. The typing speed is estimated for 
the average time the users took to enter their long- 
text data. The error rate is estimated for the average 
number of characters typed by the users to correct 
their errors (backspace, arrows and delete keys). 
Typing speed and error rate values are displayed in 
the table in brackets in their respective columns. 
Note that the levels for typing speed and error rate in 
the table are estimated for the users with respect to 
each other. 


4.3. Experimentation and Optimization Results 

In this section, we describe the two experiments and 
present the optimization results for each. 


4.3.1. First Experiment (8 users) 

All the eight users entered Texts 1 and 2 for testing 
(see Appendix). Six users were asked to try to log in 
using the other users’ usemame/email and Text 1 
(the same long-text used by all users in training) to 
provide imposter data (48 samples). They were 
asked to type normally. They didn’t try to employ 
other users’ typing pattern. 


The optimization process for short-text and long-text 
data parameters for eight users resulted in the values 
shown in Table 3. For short- text data parameters, the 
values for %addedd and %added t of 0.0 and 1.0 
respectively mean that we relied only on keys transitions 
features for short-text authentication for eight users and 
keys durations features were redundant. The value for 
acceptance% of 0.55 means that the system needs 55% 
matching between login data and enrolled data to 
consider the authentication successful for this set of 
users. 



User Gender Age 

Model 

PC? 

Typing Speed 

Error Rate 

AM 

Male 

29 

Macbook Pro 2012 

Yes 

Fast (2’ 51”) 

Very High 
(78) 

AS 

Male 

21 

Toshiba Satellite 
A350-13A 

No 

Medium (4 ’27”) 

High (36) 

MA 

Male 

28 

HP Pavillion G 
Series G6 584032- 
001 

No 

Medium (5 ’55”) 

Medium (22) 

KD 

Male 

29 

Toshiba Satellite 
A100-813 

Yes 

Medium (4’ 18”) 

Very Low (6) 

KK 

Male 

28 

HP Pavillion G 
Series G6-1162ex 

Yes 

Medium (5 ’40”) 

Very Low (8) 

MD 

Male 

27 

Toshiba Satellite 
A350-13A 

Yes 

Fast (3 ’19”) 

Very High 
(73) 

MS 

Male 

19 

Toshiba Satellite 
A350-13A 

No 

Slow (6’58”) 

High (43) 

MG 

Male 

27 

HP Pavillion G 
Series G6-1236ee 

Yes 

Medium (5 ’36”) 

Medium (25) 

AB 

Male 

25 

Dell Inspiron 1 5R 
(N5110) 

Yes 

Slow (7’ 11”) 

Medium (27) 

AY 

Female 

48 

Acer 

Yes 

Medium (4’57”) 

Medium (27) 

AA 

Male 

21 

Dell Inspiron 15 

Yes 

Medium (5 ’30”) 

Low (11) 

BG 

Female 

28 

Dell Inspiron 15 

Yes 

Slow (6 ’3 9”) 

Medium (26) 

DM 

Female 

27 

HP 

Yes 

Slow (7 ’43”) 

Medium (21) 

FA 

Female 

25 

HP Pavilion G 
series G6 

Yes 

Medium (5 ’56”) 

Low (17) 

GK 

Male 

25 

Lenovo z510 

Yes 

Fast (2 ’44”) 

High (36) 

GS 

Female 

21 

HP Pavilion G 
Series G6 

Yes 

Very Slow 
(14’54”) 

Medium (27) 

KH 

Female 

21 

HP Pavilion G 
Series G6 

Yes 

Slow (8’53”) 

Very High 
(91) 

ML 

Female 

26 

Dell Inspiron N5010 

Yes 

Medium (4’59”) 

Low (12) 

KO 

Male 

21 

HP 

Yes 

Fast (3 ’22”) 

Medium (22) 

MB 

Female 

28 

Dell Inspiron 15- 
3537 

Yes 

Slow (6 ’57”) 

Low (12) 

ME 

Female 

23 

Fujitsu AH530 
Lifebook A Series 

Yes 

Very Slow 
<J2’25”) 

Low (11) 

SL 

Male 

21 

Fujitsu Lifebook 
S760 

Yes 

Fast (3 ’30”) 

High (39) 

RS 

Female 

25 

Lenovo SL500 
Thinkpad 

Yes 

Medium (4’ 10”) 

Very Low (6) 

SD 

Male 

21 

Dell Inspiron 15 
3521 

Yes 

Slow (7 ’2”) 

Medium (24) 

TA 

Male 

23 

MSI CR620 

Yes 

Very Fast 
(1 ’58”) 

Low (12) 

TY 

Female 

21 

HP EliteBook 
8440p 

Yes 

Slow (6 ’3 6”) 

High (45) 


Table 2. Information about the users who participated in the 


experiments. 

For long-text data parameters, the value for 
iterations of 0 means that the outlier removal process in 
the long-text processing phase was not required for this 
set of users. The values for Wd, w t and w r of 1.0, 0.0 and 
0.0 respectively mean that we relied only on keys 
durations features for long-text authentication for eight 
users and keys transitions and ratios features were 
redundant. 
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Parameter 

Name 

Parameter 

Value 

Parameter 

Name 

Parameter 

Value 

k d 

1.0 

Tfallback 

3 

k t 

1.5 

Wfallback 

1 

Tl 

0.45 

ka 

1.0 

T2 

0.65 

iterations 

0 

%addedd 

0.0 

# neighbors 

6 

%added t 

1.0 

Wd 

1.0 

acceptance% 

0.55 

Wt 

0.0 


Wr 

0.0 


Table 3. Short-text and long-text data parameters optimization 
results for eight users. 


4.3.2. Second Experiment (26 users) 

All the twenty six users entered Texts 1 and 2 for 
testing (see Appendix). The same six users were 
asked to try to log in using the other users’ 
usemame/email and Text 1 (the same long-text used 
by all users in training) to provide imposter data (156 
samples). 

The optimization process for short-text and 
long-text data parameters for twenty six users 
resulted in the values shown in Table 4. For short- 
text data parameters, the values for %addedd 
and %added t of 0.05 and 0.95 respectively mean that 
we relied by 95% on keys transitions features and by 
only 5% on keys durations features for short- text 
authentication for twenty six users. The value for 
acceptance% of 0.5 means that the system needs 
50% matching between login data and enrolled data 
to consider the authentication successful. 

For long-text data parameters, the value for 
iterations of 1 means that the outlier removal process 
in the long-text processing phase is required to be 
performed one time for this set of users. The values 
for Wd, w t and w r of 1.0, 0.0 and 0.0 respectively 
mean that we relied only on keys durations features 
for long-text authentication for twenty six users and 
keys transitions and ratios features were redundant, 
as the case with the first set of users. 


Short-text Parameters 

Long-text Parameters 

Parameter 

Parameter 

Parameter 

Parameter 

Name 

Value 

Name 

Value 

k d 

1.5 

Tfallback 

4 

k t 

1.0 

Wfallback 

5 

Tl 

0.7 

ka 

2.0 

T2 

0.55 

iterations 

1 

%addedd 

0.05 

# neighbors 

4 

%added t 

0.95 

Wd 

1.0 

acceptance% 

0.5 

Wt 

0.0 


Wr 

0.0 


Table 4. Short- text and long-text data parameters optimization 
results for twenty six users. 


4.4. Performance Evaluation 

The most commonly used metrics to evaluate the 
performance of a keystroke biometric system or any 
other biometric system are False Rejection Rate 
(FRR) and False Acceptance Rate (FAR). FRR is the 
percentage of legitimate users who are labeled as 
imposters and denied access. FRR denotes the 
system’s specificity. FAR is the percentage of 
imposters who are allowed access to the system. 


FAR denotes the system’s sensitivity. Accuracy is the 
percentage of legitimate users who are allowed access. It 
equals (100 - FRR). The average matching percentages 
for legitimate and imposter data are the total matching 
percentages for all users over the total attempts for 
legitimate and imposter data respectively. Tables 5 and 6 
show the performance of our keystroke biometric system 
for both short-text and long-text data for eight users and 
twenty six users respectively. 



Short- 

Lc 

mg-text data 


text 

data 

Using 
Text 1 

Using 
Text 2 

Total 

Average 
matching % for 
legitimate data 

100% 

100% 

89.6% 

94.8% 

Average 
matching % for 
imposter data 

25% 

2.4% 

Accuracy 

100% 

100% 

87.5% 

93.8% 

FRR 

0% 

0% 

12.5% 

6.2% 

FAR 

12.5% 

2.1% 


Table 5. Performance of our keystroke biometric system for both 
short-text and long-text data for eight users. 



Short- 

Long-text data 


text 

data 

Using 
Text 1 

Using 
Text 2 

Total 

Average 
matching % for 
legitimate data 

84.4% 

87.5% 

45.2% 

66.4% 

Average 
matching % for 
imposter data 

22.5% 

1.12% 

Accuracy 

100% 

96.2% 

61.6% 

78.9% 

FRR 

0% 

3.8% 

38.5% 

21.1% 

FAR 

27.6% 

1.3% 


Table 6. Performance of our keystroke biometric system for both 
short- text and long-text data for twenty six users. 


As shown in Table 5, for short- text authentication 
for the first set of users, all legitimate users were 
authenticated correctly and 12.5% imposter tries were 
considered successful. For long-text authentication, 
2.1% imposter tries were considered successful. All 
legitimate users were authenticated correctly when using 
the same long-text data for training and testing, and 
12.5% legitimate tries were denied access when using 
different long-text data for training and testing. 

As shown in Table 6, for short-text authentication 
for the second set of users, all legitimate users were also 
authenticated correctly but a higher percentage of 
imposter tries of 27.6% were considered successful. For 
long-text authentication, only 1.3% imposter tries were 
considered successful and 21.1% of legitimate tries were 
denied access. When using the same long-text data for 
training and testing, only 3.8% of legitimate tries were 
denied access. 


4.5. Results and Discussion 

It is difficult to give a meaningful comparison of our 
approach with that of other studies as there is no unified 
data set under which the approaches can be compared 
and also no previous study has incorporated both short- 
text and long-text authentications before. We tested our 
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system’s performance for short-text and long-text 
authentications over two sets of users, eight users 
and twenty six users, to emulate how our system 
would perform for a system of small number and 
larger number of users. 

Firstly, for short- text authentication, our system 
had an FRR of 0% for both sets of users which means 
that no user who knows his login data 
(usemame/password combination) will be denied 
access to the system. Moreover, FAR of 12.5% and 
27.5% for the two sets of users mean that some 
imposter tries could be accepted. Since keystroke 
dynamics is not the only mechanism for 
authentication but is integrated with password 
typing, so now an imposter needs to know the user’s 
password and try to simulate his typing pattern too 
to gain access into the system. 

For long-text authentication, FAR of 2.08% and 
1.28% for the two sets of users mean that very few 
imposter tries would be allowed to gain access to the 
system. Using the same long-text for training and 
testing has very low FRR (0% and 3.84% for the two 
sets of users) which enhances the system’s 
performance. However, making the users type the 
same long-text each time can cause inconvenience 
and that’s why we needed to test the system 
performance when using different long-text data for 
training and testing. The system then had higher 
FRR values especially for the second set of users. 
The reason for the high rejection rate for the large set 
of users is the inconsistent and erratic typing patterns 
of some of our users when they have to copy a long- 
text they are not familiar with. This could be because 
English is a second language for them and some of 
them are inexperienced in English typing. This is 
clearly shown in the typing speed column of Table 2 
where 1 5 users took more than 5 minutes to type a 
600 character paragraph. 

Our system showed that short-text 
authentication and long-text authentication are 
complementary to build a strong authentication 
system. Short-text authentication has higher FAR 
while long-text authentication has higher FRR, so 
each authentication type compensate for the 
shortcomings of the other. For instance, let’s picture 
this scenario: When a user logs in, he provides his 
login information. Since our short-text 
authentication system has low FRR and high FAR, 
the user will mostly be allowed access to the system 
even when sometimes it’s an imposter impersonating 
the user. Then, when the user is accessing the 
secured system, his long-text typing will be 
monitored and checked. Since our long-text 
authentication system for different long-text data in 
testing and training has low FAR and high FRR, the 
imposters will be detected (even when sometimes 
it’s the legitimate user) and asked to enter the 
predefined long-text data (the same long-text data 
users entered during training) before they can 
continue accessing the secured system. Since the 


long-text authentication system has low FRR and FAR, 
imposters will be denied access to the system while 
legitimate users will be authenticated and their access to 
the secured system will be resumed. 

Moreover, combining short-text and long-text 
authentications overcomes the inverse proportional 
relationship between FAR and FRR that most previous 
studies, as stated in Section 2, failed to overcome when 
they implemented single authentication systems that 
optimize one of the performance metric at the expense of 
the other, while using simple algorithms that are easy to 
implement and not computationally intensive. 

The parameters optimization phase proved very 
important to our system. By tweaking the parameter 
values, we achieved the best performance for our system. 
The parameter optimization process also helped deciding 
which features are useful for short-text and long-text 
authentications. The optimization process for the short- 
text authentication system showed that we can rely solely 
on keys transitions features for the eight users system and 
by 95% for the twenty six users system. The optimization 
process for the long-text authentication system showed 
that we can rely solely on keys durations features for both 
eight users and twenty six users system and keys 
transitions and ratios features were redundant. 

Furthermore, our two experiments showed that 
increasing the number of users reduced the system 
performance. For short- text authentication, FAR 
increased by a large value while FRR didn’t change. For 
long text authentication, FRR increased by a very small 
value when using the same long-text data for training and 
testing and by a large value when using different long- 
text data for training and testing while FAR didn’t 
change more or less. 

All of the users, except for one, are in their twenties 
with an average age of about 25 years. 1 5 users are males 
and 11 users are females. For their long-text 
authentication testing, 60% of the male users got all their 
legitimate testing attempts accepted while 40% of them 
got only one attempt accepted. 63.6% of the female users 
got all their legitimate testing attempts accepted while 
27.3% of them got only one attempt accepted and 9.1% 
got all attempts rejected. It appears that gender doesn’t 
influence the accuracy of our system and it is more 
dependent on the users’ typing experience, which can be 
identified by the time the users take to type the long-text 
data; the less time a user takes, the more experienced they 
are regardless of their typing errors, age or gender. 
Typing experience indicates less erratic typing style and 
hence more consistent typing patterns that allow better 
performance for our system. 

5. Conclusions and Future Work 

Keystroke dynamics is an inexpensive, non-intrusive 
biometric system that shows promising means for 
authentication for security systems. In this paper, we 
implemented a keystroke dynamics authentication 
system that deals with both short-text and long-text 
inputs to verify users identities. We used a statistical 
method as our short-text algorithm and a k-nearest 
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neighbor classification method as our long-text 
algorithm. 

Our system has high specificity when dealing 
with short-text input and high sensitivity when 
dealing with long-text input. This shows that short- 
text authentication and long-text authentication are 
complementary to build a strong authentication 
system that cannot be easily compromised while 
remaining convenient and not annoying for the users. 

The parameter optimization process that we 
introduced helped us decide which keystroke 
features are essential for user identification and 
which are redundant, and this increases the 
performance and efficiency and reduces the 
overhead of the authentication system. 

We concluded that typing speed is the biggest 
parameter that indicates users’ typing experience, 
regardless of their age, gender, or typing errors, and 
that typing experience influences the performance of 
our system. 

Further investigation is necessary in the 
following areas: Firstly, different environmental 
conditions for training and testing must be explored. 
Secondly, data is required to be collected over long 
times to decide if users’ typing patterns change and 
whether our system can handle these changes. 
Thirdly, experiments that evaluate our system over 
naive users (users that are unaware that their typing 
patterns are captured) and imposters that are trying 
to mimic users’ typing pattern are required. 
Moreover, two different fields should be explored: 
the first one is implementing and evaluating a 
keystroke dynamics biometric system for smart 
phones touch screens keyboards. The other field that 
requires exploring is implementing and evaluating a 
keystroke dynamics biometric system for other 
languages than English. 
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7. Appendix 

Text 1: 

This is an Aesop fable about the bat and the weasels. 

A bat who fell upon the ground and was caught by a weasel 
pleaded to be spared his life. The weasel refused, saying that he 
was by nature the enemy of all birds. The bat assured him he was 
not a bird, but a mouse, and thus was set free. 

Shortly afterwards, the again fell to the ground and was caught 
by another weasel, whom he likewise entreated not to eat him. The 
weasel said that he had a special hostility to mice. The bat assured 
him that he was not a mouse, but a bat, and thus a second time 
escaped. 

The moral of the story: it is wise to turn circumstances to good 
account. 

Text 2: 

This is an Aesop fable about the wolf and the crane. 

A wolf who had a bone stuck in his throat hired a crane, for a 
large sum, to put his head into his mouth and draw out the bone. 
When the crane extracted the bone and demanded the promised 
payment, the wolf grinding his teeth, exclaimed: “Why, you have 


surely already had a sufficient recompense, in having been permitted 

to draw out your head in safety from the mouth and jaws of a wolf ” 

The moral of the story: in serving the wicked, expect no reward, and 

be thankful if you escape injury for your pains. 
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Abstract 

Detecting outliers in a large data set is a major data 
mining task. The existing approaches in this field are 
categorized into two main categories which are 
distance-based and density-based outlier detection 
approaches. Although, Local Outlier Factor (LOF) is 
considered as the most popular density-based 
algorithm, it still has some problems related to the 
speed and accuracy. Enhancing LOF algorithm has 
been the focus of many researchers working in this 
field. Among the improved versions of LOF, GridLOF 
has been proven to have a very good performance. This 
paper presents an enhancement to GridLOF algorithm 
by replacing one of its steps by a less complex step 
which reduces the complexity to be only 0 ( N ) instead 
of 0(N 2 ) in a novel way. The simulation results show 
that the proposed algorithm outperforms GridLOF 
algorithm in terms of speed and accuracy. 

Keywords: Outlier, outlier detection, data mining, 
LOF, GridLOF. 

Nomenclature 


LOF 

Local Outlier Factor 

LOCI 

Local Correlation Integral 

KLOF 

Kernel Density-Based Local 


Outlier Factor 

PNSR 

Peak signal-to-noise ratio 


1 .INTRODUCTION 

Big data is a term used to describe the exponential 
growth of data, both structured and unstructured. In 
this case the data is so large or complex that traditional 
data processing techniques are inadequate. Big Data is 
mostly known to have three characteristics [1]: 
volume, variety, and velocity. Many factors contribute 
to the increase in data volume. These factors include, 
transaction-based data stored through years, 
unstructured data from social media, and increasing 
amounts of sensor and machine-to machine being 
collected. Velocity means that data must be dealt in a 
timely manner. As technology is evolving very 
rapidly, dealing with torrents of data in the real time 
becomes a challenge for most organizations. Finally, 


as data comes in all types of formats, managing 
different varieties of data is very important to consider 
while dealing with big data. 

In order to discover patterns, unknown correlations, 
and other useful information in large data sets, big data 
analytics are employed [2]. Data mining is the most 
popular technique for data analytics [3]. This can be 
used in many areas such as sales, marketing, finance, 
medicine, supply chain management, and 
manufacturing. The process of mining patterns from 
data needs some primary operations. These processes 
include Data preparation, cleaning, and cleansing [4]. 
These operations deal with detecting and removing 
errors and inconsistencies (outliers) from data in order 
to improve the quality of data. While integrating 
multiple data sources in big data repositories such 
warehouses, the need for data cleaning increases 
significantly. Important issues about data preparation 
are discussed in [5]. 

An outlier is defined in [6] as an observation that 
deviates so much from other observations. Also, in [7], 
outlier is defined as an observation which appears to 
be inconsistent with the other members of the same 
data set. In [8], the terms outlining observation and 
outlier are used synonymously and are defined as a 
data observation that appears to deviate markedly from 
other members in the data set it occurs. 

Outlier detection is the process of finding data 
objects with behaviors that are very different from 
expectation (outliers) [9]. Outlier detection methods 
are categorized into three types [3, 9, 10]: statistical 
methods, proximity-based methods, and clustering- 
based methods. The proposed work in this paper is 
some kind of proximity-based method. There are two 
types of proximity-based outlier detection methods: 
distance-based and density-based methods. A 
distance-based outlier detection method consults the 
neighborhood of an object, which is defined by a given 
radius [10]. An object is then considered an outlier if 
its neighborhood does not have enough other points. A 
density-based outlier detection method [11] 
investigates the density of an object and that of its 
neighbors. Here, an object is identified as an outlier if 
its density is relatively much lower than that of its 
neighbors. 
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Local Outlier Factor (LOF) is considered as the most 
popular density-based outlier detection [7, 12]. The 
main idea of LOF as proposed in [13] is using the 
relative density of an object against its neighbors. This 
relative density is used to assign a degree of being an 
outlier. This degree is called local outlier factor (LOF). 
Although there are many research efforts in the 
literature on simplifying, and enhancing LOF 
algorithm [14, 15, 16], more enhancements need to be 
done to deal with big data. LOF', LOF", Grid LOF 
[17], and FastLOF [18] are examples of these efforts. 

This paper proposes a new outlier detection 
algorithm based on enhancement of LOF algorithm. 
Despite the effort done to enhance the LOF algorithm, 
it still suffers from the complexity problem which 
appears clearly when dealing with big data. To 
improve the performance of the LOF, the proposed 
algorithm focuses on simplifying the step of finding 
the nearest neighbors nodes which is the major 
bottleneck in this algorithm. To prove the 
effectiveness of the proposed algorithm, time is chosen 
as a performance metric to assess the efficiency against 
the current algorithms. 

The remainder of this paper is structured as follows. 
Section 2 provides related work about the outlier 
detection problem. A background about LOF 
algorithm is introduced in section 3. Section 4 presents 
the details of the proposed algorithm. Section 5 
introduces the simulation results and provides an 
analytical discussion on the performance of the 
proposed algorithm. Section 6 introduces the 
conclusions and future work. 


2. RELATED WORK 

The importance of outlier detection comes from the 
fact that the deduced data can be translated into 
actionable information that can be used in many 
applications. These applications include but not 
restricted to fraud detection for credit cards, control 
systems, medical research, communication at runtime 
software, image sharing [32], intelligent transportation 
system, wireless sensor networks, and even human 
skin detection. 

An extensive research effort has been seen in the 
literature tackling outlier detection. In [19], an 
overview of the existing outlier detection techniques in 
database management and data mining fields is 
provided. The introduced techniques have been 
classified according to different dimensions. 
Generally, distance-based [10] and density-based [11] 
outlier detection methods are the most important 
methods for outlier detection. The Major difference 
between the two methods is the granularity level [9] as 
distance-based methods give a higher level of 
granularity. 

Distance-based methods are based on the nearest 
neighbor distances [9]. A point is considered as an 
outlier point if it has k-nearest neighbor distances 
larger than normal points. The detailed granularity 


level of distance-based methods gives more capacities 
in outlier analysis but with more computational cost 
[9]. There are many approaches for outlier detection in 
this category, such as cell-based approach [9], nested 
loop approach [3], and reverse nearest neighbor 
approach [9]. 

In real-world data sets, the structure of data is more 
complex as outliers are considered by their local 
neighborhoods or by the global data distribution [3]. 
Getting outliers by global data distribution is called 
density-based outlier detection. Thus outlier is 
detected by considering the density around each point 
in the data set. There are many approaches for outlier 
detection in this category such as Local Correlation 
Integral (LOCI) [9], histogram-based approaches [9], 
kernel density estimation approaches [9], and Local 
Outlier Factor (LOF) [9, 13]. Besides being the most 
popular density-based outlier detection approach, LOF 
is one of the simplest approaches for outlier detection 
[19]. 

In [13], each object is assigned a degree of being 
outlier. This degree is called the local outlier factor 
(LOF) of an object. This degree depends on how 
isolated the object is with respect to the surrounding 
neighborhood. LOF algorithm has been used in many 
applications such as cloud computing [20], network 
outlier detection [21], data clustering [22], fault 
analysis and detection [23], and steel plates fault 
diagnosis [24]. 

Towards enhancing LOF algorithm, many efforts 
have been seen in the literature. Kernel Density-Based 
Local Outlier Factor (KLOF) is an outlier detection 
algorithm which is based on LOF [25]. In [26], a 
hierarchical framework using approximated LOF is 
used for efficient anomaly detection. Also, an 
enhanced approach for LOF is proposed to be used for 
data mining purposes in [27]. The complexity of 
finding the nearest neighbors in LOF algorithm is 
0(N 2 ) where the complexity of the algorithm itself 
is 0(N ). Thus, many researchers tried to skip the step 
of finding the nearest neighbors in the LOF algorithm. 
In this path, LOF', LOF", and GridLOF have been 
proposed in [17]. GridLOF is the most efficient and 
adaptive algorithm in calculating LOF value for each 
data objects in the data set. GridLOF algorithm also 
increases accuracy as it avoids some false 
identification that may occur in LOF. FastLOF has 
been also proposed in [18] to speed up the LOF 
computation. This is done by randomly dividing the 
dataset into groups. For each group, LOF is calculated 
and the point with LOF value greater than the defined 
threshold is identified (the threshold is the initially 
selected between 1 .0 and 2.0). This process is repeated 
to find better neighbors. Although, FastLOF algorithm 
[18] can get outliers in any dataset, it cannot get all 
neighbors of a point as the data sets are divided 
randomly into groups. 
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3. BACKGROUND 

As the proposed work in this paper is based on 
enhancing the LOF algorithm, some details about LOF 
and its enhanced version GridLOF are provided in this 
section. In [13], LOF is presented with the steps shown 
in figure 1 . 



Figure 1: LOF Calculation Steps 


1 - Get k-nearest neighbors for an object p. 

2- Get k-distance for an object p. 

3- Get reachability distance of an object p with 
his k-nearest neighbors: 

reach — dist k (p, o) = max{k — 
distance^) ,d(jp,o)) (1) 

where d(p, o) is the distance between object 
p and its neighbor object o 


4- 


5- 


Get local reachability density of an object p: 
IrdMinPts (p) 

= 1 


/ 


2oeN M ; n p ts(p) Teach — dist MinPts (p, o) 

\^MinPts(P)\ 


( 2 ) 

This is based on the minimum points 
( MinPts ) which is the nearest neighbors of p. 
Get LOF for an object p as shown in figure 2 
by: 


LOF]V[inPts(P ) — 


ZoGN 


frd-MinPtst 0 ^ 
MinPts(p)lrd MinPts (p ) 


\ N MinPts(P)\ 


( 3 ) 



In [17], GridLOF algorithm is proposed as an 
adaptive algorithm which prunes away the portion of 
dataset known to be non-outliers. First, each 
dimension of the data space is quantized into equal 
width intervals, resulting in a grid-based structure. 
Then, for each non empty grid cell c, the neighboring 
grid cells are examined and c is labeled as a boundary 
cell once a neighboring grid cell with less than or equal 
to the pre-defined threshold (a) number of points 
residing in it is found, a is a relatively a small number. 
In the extreme case, a can be set to zero. Finally, only 
the LOF values of points inside boundary cells are 
calculated using above mentioned LOF (5 steps). 
Figure 3 illustrates the idea of GridLOF algorithm. 



4. THE PROPOSED APPROACH 

In GridLOF algorithm, the portion of dataset known to 
be non-outliers is prune away [17]. Local outlier factor 
(LOF) of the remaining points is then calculated. 
Although the overall cost for computing LOF can be 
reduced, GridLOF still has complexity of 0 (iV 2 ). 

The proposed algorithm in this paper replaces the 
first step in the original LOF algorithm, which gets the 
k-nearest neighbors for an object p, by another method 
which gets the nearest neighbors in a more efficient 
and novel manner. The proposed work is based on re- 
defining each point P, by two values: (w, 6 ) (referred 
to an index point P 0 ) instead of the normal 
coordinates (x,y) where: 
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Figure 4: Re-defining each point by (w, 6 ) 


Wj_ 0 : is the distance between P t and P 0 (as shown in 
figure 4) which is computed as: 

Wi-o = V Oi - x 0 ) 2 + ( Vi - yo ) 2 ( 4 ) 
9i_ 0 \ is the angle between line P 0 P t and X axis which 
is computed as: 



For each point, a circle is drawn with radius 
R. The equations representing all the points within the 
circle are deduced which refer only to W , 6, and R. To 
get these equations, we need to define the following 
variables, as shown in figure 5 : 

(Pi- 0 : is the angle between line P 0 P t and circle’s 
tangent from P 0 which is computed as: 

<Pi - 0 = sin -1 (-M (6) 

Wi_ 0 / 

w[i 0 \ is the minimum distance between P 0 and the 
circle which is computed as: 

wf-o = W;_ o - R (7) 

wto is the maximum distance between P 0 and the 
circle which is computed as: 

w i-0 = w i-0 + R (8) 

6[_ 0 : is the minimum angle between circle's tangent 
from P 0 and X axis which is computed as: 

6 >f _ 0 = 6 >i _ 0 - (pi- o (9) 

dto- is the maximum angle between circle's tangent 
from P 0 and X axis which is computed as: 

Sto = Si-0 + (Pi- o (10) 

Then, the hashed area in figure 5 can be described by 
the following g two equations: 

Wjl 0 < W n _o < (11) 

ST - 0 < S n -o < 0+0 ( 12 ) 


Thus, a point P n lies in the hashed area if it satisfies 
equations 11 & 12 . 



Figure 5: Circle around each point in the proposed algorithm 


In order to define the equation of the circle of center 
P shown in figure 5, we use four index points (Po, Pi, 


P2 and P3), as shown in figure 6 , instead of one point 
and thus: 


Wi- 0 < W n _ 0 < w+o 

(13) 

ST- 0 < S n - 0 < St 0 

(14) 

Wi-! < W n _! < wf_! 

(15) 

ST-1 < S n -i < eh 

(16) 

Wi- 2 < W n _2 < wh 

(17) 

Si-2 — Sr 1-2 — St 2 

(18) 



Figure 6: Defining a circle of center P with four index points (Po, 
Pi, P2 and P3) 

wT- 3 < w n _ 3 < Wit 3 (19) 

ST - 3 < s n - 3 < eh ( 20 ) 

A point P n lies in the hashed circle if it 
satisfies equations 13 through 20. To use the above 
idea in getting the k-nearest neighbor, for each point 
P in the dataset, a circle with initial radius R is drawn. 
The number of points in this circle is deduced using 
the (w, 6 ) values which are calculated only once with 
each index point using equations 4 & 5. The radius of 
this circle is then increased until the number of points 
in the circle becomes equal to the required k- 
neighbors. 

However, equations 13 through 20 don’t represent 
the circle accurately when we work to get more 
number of neighbors (the equations represents the 
hashed shape in figure 5). For that, if we need to get 
the nearest ten neighbors for example, twelve 
neighbors are used to insure that we get the required 
ten neighbors inside the circle not inside the hashed 
shape. Thus two neighbors are added as an error ratio. 

The complexity of the proposed algorithm, in 
comparison to the GridLOF algorithm, is only 0 ( N ) 
while it is 0(N 2 ) in GridLOF algorithm [17]. In 
GridLOF, to find the nearest neighbors for a point, the 
distance between this point and the other points in the 
dataset is calculated. Thus, to get the nearest neighbors 
for whole dataset, N * N calculations are performed 
(where N is the size of the dataset). Whereas in the 
proposed algorithm, (w, 6 ) for each point is calculated 
only once with each index point and the radius R is 
increased until getting needed neighbors. Thus, only N 
calculations are done. 


5. SIMULATIONS AND RESULTS 

Our experiments are performed using Windows 
application written in C# running on Windows 7 with 
Intel® Core™ i7-3630QM @2.4 GHz processor and 
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16 GB RAM. Datasets are generated using R 
application [28] with sizes between 60K and 1000K 
and outlier of 0.1% to 0.5% of the dataset. Table 1 
shows the different datasets. Implementation is made 
with grid size between 0.34*0.34 for 60K datasets, 
0.5*0. 5 for 125K datasets, 0.75*0.75 for 500K 
datasets, and 0.9*0. 9 for 1000K datasets. 

In these experiments, we will examine using the 
proposed step in the GridLOF algorithm. The main 
problem in the implementation is how to increase the 
radius of the circle. We started with initial value for R 
equals 2 and then it is increased by 2 (R += 2) for each 
iteration. Some points (such as outliers) in the dataset 


need many iterations to get nearest neighbors. Thus we 
need to limit the number of iterations (10 iterations is 
chosen) in order to save time and then we switch to the 
normal GRidLOF algorithm 
Table 1 shows a comparison between GridLOF with 
and without the proposed modification using the 
execution time as an assessment metric. We have 
varied the size of the dataset and the number of outliers 
in it to test the performance at different environments. 
The last column in the table shows the improvement 
made by the proposed algorithm compared with the 
traditional GridLOF algorithm in terms of execution 
time for all test cases used. 


Table 1: execution time results 


Dataset 

Execution Time (Seconds) 

Improvement 
Percentage 
(difference) / 
(GridLOF) % 

Size 

Outlier 

% 

K (nearest 
neighbors) 

GridLOF 

Modified 

GridLOF 

60K 

0.1% 

10 

240.628763 

222.1957088 

7.66 % 

15 

248.961240 

227.5250138 

8.61 % 

21 

252.651451 

232.0782741 

8.14% 

0.2% 

10 

257.855749 

239.8187169 

7.00 % 

15 

260.793917 

245.9040646 

5.71 % 

21 

267.649309 

249.8922932 

6.63 % 

0.5% 

10 

240.403750 

228.5240708 

4.94 % 

15 

244.709997 

230.5451863 

5.79 % 

21 

249.880292 

235.0324430 

5.94 % 

125K 

0.1% 

10 

510.830218 

488.4689388 

4.38 % 

15 

516.922567 

491.7331255 

4.87 % 

21 

524.575004 

494.8103017 

5.67 % 

0.2% 

10 

359.346554 

339.7514326 

5.45 % 

15 

362.343725 

341.9735596 

5.62% 

21 

370.563195 

348.1349121 

6.05 % 

0.5% 

10 

575.717929 

554.9917438 

3.60 % 

15 

616.376255 

562.2411583 

8.78 % 

21 

647.162016 

566.5004021 

12.46 % 

500K 

0.1% 

10 

1754.697363 

1631.817335 

7.00% 

15 

1815.866862 

1635.92757 

9.91% 

21 

1818.568016 

1641.982916 

9.71% 

0.2% 

10 

1902.238802 

1798.229853 

5.47% 

15 

1906.350037 

1803.315144 

5.40% 

21 

1891.903211 

1812.294657 

4.21% 

0.5% 

10 

1350.35752 

1275.496954 

5.54 % 

15 

1363.03296 

1285.336517 

5.70 % 

21 

1378.05982 

1292.721940 

6.19% 

1000K 

0.5% 

10 

2886.046073 

2759.082811 

4.40% 

15 

2976.336237 

2783.228192 

6.49% 

21 

2985.340718 

2810.691762 

5.85% 


Figure 7 shows the execution time (in 
seconds) for both GridLOF and proposed modified 
GridLOF in case of data with size equal 60K and 
outlier percentage ranging from 0.1% to 0.5%. 
Results show that with increasing the number of 
nearest neighbors used in calculating LOF value for 
each point (K), the execution time increases. 
However, the execution time for the proposed 


modified GridLOF is still lower than that of normal 
GridLOF. 

Figure 8 shows the execution time (in seconds) for 
both GridLOF and the proposed modified GridLOF 
in case of dataset with size equal 125K and outlier 
percentage ranging from 0.1% to 0.5%. Results 
show that the proposed modified GridLOF 
algorithm still outperforms the normal GridLOG 
algorithm. 
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^^^Modified GridLOF 0.1% Outlier 
* GridLOF 0.2% Outlier 
^^Modified GridLOF 0.2% Outlier 
M< GridLOF 0.5% Outlier 
^^^Modified GridLOF 0.5% Outlier 
Figure 7: Comparison of execution time of GridLOF and 
Modified GridLOF at 60K dataset 



Figure 8: Comparison of execution time of GridLOF and 
Modified GridLOF at 125K Dataset 


Figure 9 shows the superiority of the proposed 
GridLOF algorithm in case of dataset with size equal 
500K and outlier percentage of from 0.1% to 0.5% 
compared with the normal GridLOF algorithm. 


Figure 10 shows the superiority of the proposed 
GridLOF algorithm in case of dataset with size equal 
1000K and outlier percentage 0.5% compared with 
the normal GridLOF algorithm. 
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Figure 9 - Comparison of execution time of GridLOF and 
Modified GridLOF at 500K Dataset 



Figure 10 - Comparison of execution time of GridLOF and 


Modified GridLOF at 1000K Dataset 
From Figure 7, 8, 9 & 10, experiments prove that 
the proposed modified GridLOF algorithm has a 
better performance than the normal GridLOF in all 
cases covered in the experiments and it is expected 
that this will continue in case of increasing data's 
size, Outlier percentage, or even K (k-nearest 
neighbors) value. 

In order to check the performance of the proposed 
algorithm in terms of accuracy, new experiments are 
done. The proposed algorithm is used to detect and 
remove noise in images using median filter. The 
steps of applying the proposed algorithm on images 
are shown in figure 1 1 . 
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Figure 11: Steps to detect outlier in image 


The value of (p depends on needed level of saved 
useful information in the noisy image. In our 
experiments (p- 0 is used. A comparison of the 
proposed algorithm and the normal median filter 
[29] using PNSR (Peak signal-to-noise ratio). Figure 
12 shows the original used image and the image with 
5% noise. 





Figure 12: image 1 (a) original one (b) with 5% Salt & Pepper 
noise 

Figure 13 shows the comparison results of filtering 
the noisy image (with 5% noise level) using the 
normal median filter and the proposed algorithm. 
The same experiments are done with 10%, and 20% 
noise levels and the PSNR is calculated in each case 
and the results are shown in figure 14. 



Figure 13: image 1 (5% noise) after apply median filter (a) 
Proposed algorithm (b) Normal median filter 


PSNR for Image 1 
lg 17.7886 177937 



Noise 5% Noise 10% Noise 20% 


■ Normal Filter ■ Proposed Algorithm 


Figure 14: PSNR for image 1 with 5%, 10%, & 20% noise 

Figure 14 shows that proposed algorithm has 
higher PSNR with 5%, 10%, 20% outlier 

percentages which proves that the proposed 
modified GridLOF algorithm has higher level of 
accuracy of detecting outliers in any dataset 
compared with normal median filter. 

6. CONCLUSIONS 

Outlier detection can be seen in many applications 
such as fraud detection for credit cards, control 
systems, medical research, image sharing, wireless 
sensor networks, and even human skin detection. 
This paper proposed a new outlier detection 
algorithm based on enhancement of LOF algorithm. 
The proposed algorithm focused on simplifying the 
step of finding nearest neighbors. Time and accuracy 
are chosen as performance metric to assess the 
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efficiency of the proposed algorithm. The proposed 
algorithm outperforms all kinds of LOF algorithm in 
terms of speed. The proposed algorithm is also used 
for image correction by detecting and removing 
outliers in the image. 

Future work will focus on solving some issues that 
occurred during working with GridLOF algorithm 
such as increasing the radius of the circle which 
includes any point and iterations limits before 
getting the nearest neighbors. 
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Abstract 

Scheduling is the process of allocating tasks to 
resources in order to optimize some objective 
function. There have been many algorithms used to 
schedule tasks on their resources .One of these 
scheduling algorithms is the Enhanced Max-min 
task scheduling algorithm which selects a task with 
average execution time(average or nearest greater 
than average) and assigns it to a corresponding 
resource producing minimum completion time. A 
drawback of this algorithm is that when some 
average is too large, it causes the makespan to 
increase. This paper proposes an efficient scheduling 
algorithm MASA (Minimum Average Scheduling 
Algorithm) which selects *-m/7-* (floor the number 
of resources divided by 7) tasks with minimum 
averages execution time (minimum averages or 
nearest greater than minimum averages) and then 
assigns these task(s) to the corresponding resources 
producing a minimum completion time. 
Experimental results ameliorate the makespan. 

Keywords: Scheduling, Max - min algorithm, 
Improved Max-Min Algorithm, Enhanced Max-min 
Task Scheduling Algorithm, Distributed system, 
Scheduling algorithm, Minimum Average 
Scheduling Algorithm. 

Nomenclature 


M 

number of resources 

N 

number of tasks 

CPU 

central processing unit 

MASA 

minimum average scheduling algorithm 

T 

task 

R 

resource 

Cij 

completion time for task Ti on resource Rj 

Eij 

execution time for task Ti on resource Rj 


1. Introduction 

Grid computing systems enable sharing large-scale 
resources among millions of computer systems such as 
the Internet. The grid infrastructure involves four levels. 
First: the foundation level, it includes the physical 
components. Second: the middleware level, it is actually 
the software responsible for resource management, task 
execution, task scheduling, and security. Third: the 
service level, it provides users with efficient services, 
Fourth: the application level, it contains the services such 
as operational utilities and business tools. 

Scheduling has become one of the major research 
objectives, because it directly increases the performance 
of grid applications [1]. It manages jobs to allocate 
appropriate resources by using scheduling algorithms 
and policies [2]. 

Scheduling can be classified as either static or dynamic. 
In static scheduling, the information regarding all the 
resources as well as the tasks is assumed to be known in 
advance. Furthermore, each task is assigned once to a 
resource. On the other hand, in dynamic scheduling, the 
task allocation is done while the application executes 
where it is not possible to find execution times. Several 
heuristic algorithms for grid task scheduling have been 
developed to improve grid performance [3], [4]. 

The aim of the scheduling problem is to optimize some 
objective functions such as makespan, CPU utilization, 
throughput, turnaround, response time, waiting time or 
fairness [5]. 

• Makespan: the maximum completion time 

• CPU utilization: keeping the CPU as busy as 
possible 

• Throughput: the number of processes that are 
completed per unit of time 

• Turnaround: the time between starting and 
completion 

• Response time: the time from submission of a 
task to the first response 
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• Waiting time: the amount of time that is 
waiting in the ready queue 

• Fairness: giving each process a fair share 
of the CPU 

The main contribution of this work is to introduce an 
efficient algorithm for scheduling tasks on resources 
with minimizing the makespan. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows: 
Section (2) focuses on some related work Section (3) 
focuses on Enhanced Max-min Task Scheduling 
Algorithm Section (4) presents the proposed 
algorithm MAS A Section (5) describes 
Experimental data Section (6) explains Results 
analysis Section (7) concludes the paper and presents 
future work. 

2. Related work 

Many algorithms have been used to schedule tasks 
on their resources: 

FCFS (First Come, First Served) algorithm: it is 

a non- preemptive algorithm, jobs are come on first 
executes and served first, it is so easy because it 
selects first process whatever has long or short 
execution time so the average waiting time is high 
which is poor in performance. 

SJF (Shortest Job First) algorithm: Shortest Job 
First algorithm is a non - preemptive algorithm 
where in the ready queue, the short jobs are executed 
first. This algorithm associates with each process the 
length of the process’s next CPU burst. When the 
CPU is available, it is assigned to the process that has 
the smallest next execution time. If there is two 
processes have the same execution time, it is used 
FCFS scheduling. 


Multiple-Level Queues Scheduling: Multiple-level 
queues are not an independent scheduling algorithm. 
They make use of other existing algorithms to group 
and schedule jobs with common characteristics. Each 
queue can have its own scheduling algorithm and 
priorities. 

Min-Min algorithm: This algorithm finds the task 
which has a minimum execution time and assigns the 
task to the resource that produces minimum completion 
time. The ready time of the resource is updated. This 
procedure is repeatedly executed until all unmapped 
tasks are scheduled [6], [7], [8], [9]. 

Max-Min algorithm: The Max-Min scheduling 
algorithm schedules the larger task first. The ready time 
of the resource is then updated. This procedure is 
repeated until all-unscheduled tasks are assigned. If there 
is only one long task, the Max-min algorithm executes 
many short tasks concurrently with the long task and the 
makespan of the system is most likely determined by the 
execution time of the long task so Max-Min scheduling 
algorithm gives better results than Min-Min algorithm 
[6], [7], [8], [9]. 

RASA algorithm: this algorithm uses the Max-Min, 
Min-Min algorithms. If the number of available 
resources is odd, the Min-min algorithm is applied to 
assign the first task, whereas the number of available 
resources is even the Max-min algorithm is applied. 

The remaining tasks are assigned to their appropriate 
resources by one of the two algorithms alternatively. If 
the Min-min algorithm is applied to assign the first task 
to resource, the next task will be assigned by the Max- 
min algorithm. In the next round the task assignment 
begins with an algorithm different from the last round. 
So if the first round begins with the Max-min algorithm, 
the second round will begin with the Min-min algorithm 
[ 8 ]. 


SRTF (Shortest remaining time first) algorithm: 

it is a preemptive SJF algorithm; it preempts the 
currently executing process while a non-preemptive 
SJF algorithm will allow to finish the currently 
running process first. 

Round Robin algorithm: Round Robin is the 
preemptive process scheduling algorithm. It has a 
quantum which is a fixed time provided for each 
process. While it is executed for given time period it 
is preempted and other process executes for given 
time period. It is used context switching to save 
states of preempted processes. 

Priority scheduling algorithm: it is a non- 
preemptive algorithm. Each process is assigned a 
priority. The priority can be decided based on 
memory requirements, time requirements or any 
other resource requirement. The Process with 
highest priority will be executed first and so on. If 
the processes have the same priority, it will be 
executed on first come first served basis. 


Improved Max-Min Algorithm: This algorithm uses 
the advantages of Max-Min and solves its disadvantages. 
It is concerned with the number of the resources and the 
tasks. It is based on the expected execution time instead 
of completion time. This algorithm calculates the 
expected completion time of the tasks on each resource. 
Then the task with the maximum expected execution 
time (Largest Task) is assigned to a resource that has the 
minimum overall completion time (Slowest Resource). 
Then, this scheduled task is removed from meta-tasks 
and all corresponding times are updated and then the 
traditional max-min algorithm is applied to the remaining 
tasks. The allocation of the slowest resource to longest 
task allows availability of high-speed resources for 
finishing other small tasks, which achieves the shortest 
makespan of submitted tasks on available resources [10]. 

Enhanced Max-min Task Scheduling Algorithm: This 
algorithm introduced a unique modification of Improved 
Max-min task scheduling algorithm. It is based on the 
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expected execution time instead of completion time. 
It assigns the task with average execution time 
(average or nearest greater than average Task) to the 
slowest resource produces minimum completion 
time. This reduces overall makespan and balance 
load across resources [11]. 

This algorithm is provably described below. 

3. Enhanced Max-min Task Scheduling 
Algorithm 

Enhanced Max-min algorithm is based on the 
expected execution time instead of completion time. 
In the set of tasks to be scheduled, the largest task 
may be too large compared to other tasks which 
cause increasing makespan. This occurs because 
first; the largest task is executed by the slowest 
resource that has the minimum overall completion 
time while other tasks are executed by faster 
resources. Hence, the Enhanced max-min algorithm 
selects a task with (average or nearest greater than 
average) execution time and assign it to the slowest 
resource produces minimum completion time. Then, 
this task is removed from meta-tasks and the all 
calculated times are updated. The traditional max- 
min algorithm is then applied to the remaining tasks 
[ 11 ]. 

4. The proposed algorithm: MASA 
(Minimum Average Scheduling 
Algorithm) 

Sometimes in the matrix of execution time the 
average of some resource may be very large 
compared to other averages, applying the Enhanced 
Max-min algorithm will produce a great makespan. 
The proposed algorithm improves the Enhanced 
Max-min algorithm, instead of selecting average or 
nearest greater than an average task. MASA selects 
the kn/7-l (floor the number of resources divided by 
7)tasks that have (minimum average execution time 
or nearest greater than minimum average execution 
time). These tasks are then assigned to the 
corresponding resources and the traditional Max- 
min algorithm is applied. MASA decreases 
makespan because it is does not depend on the 
largest average and assigns minimum average tasks 
to faster resources which produce minimum 
completion time. 


Minimum Average Scheduling 
Algorithm, MASA 

The MASA algorithm is as follows 
1: For all tasks t, in Meta task 
2: For all resources Rj 
3: Cij= Eij+rj 


4: Compute average execution time for all 
resources 

5: Select k= L m/7~ / task(s) with minimum 
averages 

6: Assign selected task(s) to the corresponding 
resources Rj that gives minimum completion 
time 

7: Delete selected task(s) from Meta task 
8: Update completion times for corresponding 
resources 

9: While there are tasks in Meta task 
10: For each task find earliest completion time 
and the resource that obtains it 
11: Find the task Tr with maximum earliest 
completion time 

12: Assign task Tr to the corresponding 
resource Rj that gives minimum completion 
time 

13: Update Q for all i 
14: End while 

The complexity of the proposed algorithm is 0(mn 2 ) as 
that of the Enhanced Max-min algorithm, where m is the 
number of resources in the system and n is the number of 
tasks which should be scheduled to be executed. 

A Comparison between the Enhanced Max- 
min Algorithm and Minimum Average 
Scheduling Algorithm 


Assume that task scheduler has meta- tasks and 
resources with execution times for each task on each 
resource given below in Table 1 . 


Tablet. Execution times of tasks 


\R 

t\ 

R1 

R2 

R3 

R4 

R5 

R6 

R7 

T1 

2 

5 

5 

6 

2 

8 

13 

T2 

3 

2 

6 

7 

9 

9 

17 

T3 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 

10 

12 

T4 

5 

6 

2 

5 

7 

9 

18 

T5 

1 

2 

1 

4 

6 

7 

19 

T6 

1 

1 

3 

8 

10 

6 

12 

T7 

2 

3 

2 

3 

10 

8 

16 

T8 

5 

7 

4 

9 

3 

10 

13 

T9 

4 

9 

8 

10 

3 

10 

20 

T10 

3 

11 

5 

10 

2 

3 

20 
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Minimum Average Scheduling algorithm, MASA, Flowchart 



COMPUTE completion time for each task on each resource 
COMPUTE average execution time for all resources 


Z 


Select k= task(s) with minimum averages 




Assign selected task(s) to the corresponding resources that give 
minimum completion time(s) 


Delete selected task(s) from Meta task 



For each task find earliest completion time and the resource that obtains it 
Find the task Tk with maximum earliest completion time 


Assign task Tk to the corresponding resource Rj that 
gives minimum completion time 


T 


Delete Tk tasks from Meta task 


Update Cij for all i 



End 
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Enhanced Max-min Algorithm 



(a) 

Figure 1: (a) Gantt chart of Enhanced Max -min algorithm 


Minimum Average Scheduling 
Algorithm 



Resources 


(b) 

Figure 1: (b) Gantt Chart of Minimum Average Scheduling 
Algorithm 


of m resources, n tasks with m varying from 50 to 400 
and n varying from 300 to 2700. The values of execution 
times of tasks are chosen randomly. 

To present the advantages of the MAS A algorithm 
against the Enhanced Max-min algorithm; Figure 2 plots 
the makespan versus the number of tasks for both the 
Enhanced Max-min algorithm and the MASA 
algorithm. Figure 3 plots the makespan versus the 
number of resources for both the Enhanced Max-min 
algorithm and the MASA algorithm. 

In Figure 2, the number of tasks is varying from 300 to 
2700 and the number of resources is constant and equals 
to 100. By taking 1500 tasks, the Enhanced Max-min 
algorithm gives makespan= 445 ms while MASA 
algorithm gives makespan= 294 ms. By taking 2700 
tasks the makespan for Enhanced Max-min algorithm is 
1106 ms while the makespan for MASA algorithm is 
781 ms. 

In Figure 3, the number of tasks is constant and equals 
to 1000 while the number of resources varies from 50 to 
400. It is observed the makespan results of MASA 
algorithm is varying between 150 ms to 49 ms whereas 
the makespan results of the Enhanced Max-min 
algorithm is varying from 205 ms to 195 ms. 


enhanced Max-min *masa 



Tasks 


Figure 1 describes the makespan using both the 
Enhanced Max-min algorithm and the MASA 
algorithm. 

The Enhanced Max-min algorithm produces a 
makespan=16 ms while MASA produces a 
makespan=6 ms. 

The results show that MASA produces a makespan 
smaller than that of the Enhanced Max-min 
algorithm. 


5. Experimental Data 

A simulation is made for the MASA algorithm and 
the Enhanced Max-min algorithm to analyze the 
performance of each algorithm. The simulation is 
written using the C++ language. The model consists 


Figure 2: The makespan versus the number of tasks for both 
Enhanced Max-min algorithm and Minimum Scheduling Algorithm 


6. Results analysis 

MASA algorithm selects minimum averages tasks and 
assigns them to the corresponding resources. The 
number of selected tasks depends on the number or 
resources. Testing different fractions m/2, m/3... m/10 
showed that the fraction m/7 gives the best result. 
Suppose that the number of tasks=1000, the number of 
resources=100, the Enhanced Max-min algorithm 
produces makespan=204 ms, in MASA by applying 
different fractions the results are showing in table 2. 
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Masa 



Figure 3: The makespan versus the number of resources for both 
Enhanced Max-min algorithm and MASA algorithm 


Table2. The makespan of different fractions 


fraction 

makespan 

m/2 

71 

m/3 

61 

m/4 

59 

m/5 

52 

m/6 

50 

m/7 

49 

m/8 

49 

m/9 

49 

m/10 

49 


By choosing m/2 tasks, MASA produces a 
makespan= 71 ms, m/3 tasks produces a makespan= 
61 ms, m/4 tasks produces a makespan= 59 ms, m/5, 
m/6, m/7 tasks produces 52, 50, 49 ms. 

It is noted that the makespan decreases as the fraction 
decreases from m/2 to m/7. Makespan is decreased 
when the number of selected tasks decreases, but at 
the range between m/7, ...m/10 the makespan remains 
stable and results do not change almost. 



It is noted from the figure that makespan decreases and 
then become stable. Hence, there is a breakpoint 
between the two fractions m/6, m/7. Since the number 
of tasks is an integer number, so |-m/7-| is selected. 

7. Conclusions 

The Enhanced Max-min algorithm assigns the task with 
average execution time (average or nearest greater than 
average) to the slowest resource produces minimum 
completion time. When all averages are small compared 
to some average, the makespan increases. This paper 
proposed the MASA algorithm which selects *-m/7-* 
tasks with minimum averages execution times or nearest 
greater than average and assigns them to the 
corresponding resources producing minimum completion 
time. Comparing the makespan produced by the two 
algorithms; the results show that the MASA algorithm 
improves the makespan. 

Future Work 

The proposed algorithm selects *-m/7-* tasks with 
minimum averages execution times or nearest greater than 
average and assigns them to the corresponding resources 
producing minimum completion time, it may be applied 
in parallel computing, cloud computing, distributed 
systems, operating systems. 
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Abstract 

Text diacritic restoration is a very vital problem for 
languages that use diacritics in their orthography sys- 
tems. Actually, it plays an important role for improv- 
ing the performance of many NLP tasks. In this pa- 
per, we handle the problem of Arabic text diacritiza- 
tion; such that our system diacritizes input sequence 
of words both morphologically and syntactically. The 
operation of the system is divided into three layers; 
each layer handles a specific problem. To evaluate the 
performance of the system, we used the benchmark 
LDC Arabic Treebank datasets used by the state of 
the art systems, for the sake of fair comparison. Be- 
sides, we also used an extra test set to give an indi- 
cation of the real performance of the system on any 
totally independent data set. 

For morphological diacritization, we use both Hidden 
Markov Model and an external morphological anal- 
yser to achieve high accuracy as well as high coverage. 
The morphological diacritization WER achieved by 
the system on the benchmark test set is 3.7%. We also 
introduce the use of Random Forest for the syntactic 
diacritization and show how this simple and light clas- 
sifiers is very effective such that it outperforms very 
powerful classifiers by achieving syntactical WER of 
8.3%. Finally, we provide time analysis for each com- 
ponent of the proposed system. 

Keywords: Arabic Text Diacritization, Natural 
Language Processing, Machine Learning. 


Nomenclature 

BAM A Buckwalter Arabic Morphological Analyzer 

CRF Conditional Random Fields 

DER Diacritic Error Rate 

DNN Deep Neural Network 

HMM Hidden Markov Model 

LDC Linguistic Data Consortium 

NLP Natural Language Processing 


OOV Out of Vocabulary 
POS Part of Speech 
SVM Support Vector Machine 
WER Word Error Rate 

1 Introduction 

The Arabic language belongs to a class of languages 
that uses some subscript and superscript signs, called 
diacritics, to determine the exact pronunciation of 
words. Generally, different diacritics on the same let- 
ters produce different words with maybe very different 
meanings. 

However, most modern standard Arabic scripts are 
written without any diacritics. We have some ex- 
ceptions like important religious text, or text that is 
targeted to the beginner learners of the Arabic lan- 
guage. Given these facts, the lack of diacritics does 
introduce an additional source of ambiguity. Native 
Arabic speakers find it a very easy task to deduce 
most of the missing diacritics and to infer the cor- 
rect pronunciation and meaning of the word using the 
information provided in the context. However, this 
is not an easy task for Arabic beginner learners and, 
of course, for NLP applications that need the input 
words to be presented in their diacritized form as a 
preprocessing step. 

In his work [11], M.Maamouri et al. showed that NLP 
applications can benefit from diacritizing input text as 
a preprocessing step. They experimented the effect of 
diacritizing input text as a preprocessing step before 
handling the main task which was parsing. The results 
showed that the accuracy of the parsing is improved 
when the input text is diacritized. The improvement 
was not significant because both parsing and diacriti- 
zation use very similar linguistic features. However, 
the effect of diacritization on other NLP applications 
is expected to be significant, according to Maamouri. 
Actually, a long list of NLP applications is in need of 
a reliable automatic diacritization system to achieve 
higher accuracy. Examples are Machine Translation, 
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Text To Speech, Automatic Speech Recognition, and 
Word Sense Disambiguation. 

The Arabic orthography consists of 28 different 
letters; out of them, 25 letters are constants while 
the remaining three letters represent long vowels. Be- 
sides, 8 different diacritics are used to indicate the 
exact pronunciation of the letters. Table 1 lists dif- 
ferent diacritics and the corresponding pronunciation 
resulting from attaching the diacritic to the Arabic 
constant letter ”j”. Each of the Arabic letters can be 
diacritized using one or more diacritics. The only pos- 
sible combination of diacritics that can be attached 
to a letter is: ”Shadda” and one of these diacritics: 
’’Fatha”, ’’Kasra”, or ’’Dumma”. 


be inferred from the grammar of the Arabic language. 
However, the grammar controlling the syntactic dia- 
critics consists of a large set of syntax rules. These 
syntax rules have many special cases such that even 
recent native Arabic speakers face considerable dif- 
ficulty in predicting the syntactic diacritics correctly. 
Table 3 shows different syntactic diacritics of the same 
morphologically diacritized word. 

Table 3: Different Syntactic Diacritics of The Same 


Word: 

Sentence 

Role of the word 

Hhb .lie. 1 JiA 

Subject 

AoJtil Sac. du l3j 

Object 


Table 1: Arabic diacritic set 


Diacritic 

Diacritized 

Letter 

Pronunciation 

Fatha 

J 

A//a/ 

Kasra 

J 

A//V 

Dumma 

5 

J 

/r//u/ 

Tanween Fath 

b 

/r/ /an/ 

Tanween Kasr 

J 

/r/ /in/ 

Tanween Dumm 

J 

/r//un/ 

Shadda 

J 

A/A/ 

Sukon 

J 

A/ 


The process of Arabic text diacritization can be 
divided into two types: the morphological diacriti- 
zation and the syntactic diacritization. To be fully 
diacritized, each word has to be diacritized both mor- 
phologically and syntactically. The morphological di- 
acritization is the process of restoring the word di- 
acritics that depend only on the word itself and its 
meaning. Morphological diacritics of a certain word, 
with a certain definition, stay unchanged regardless 
the context of the word. Actually, morphological di- 
acritics distinguish a word from other words having 
the same letters. Table 2 shows an example of how 
different morphological diacritics on the same letters 
give different words with different meanings. 

Generally, most Arabic native speakers predict the 
correct morphological diacritics very easily and at a 
very high accuracy using the information provided in 
the context. 


Table 2: Examples of words with the same letters 
but with different morphological diacritics. 


Word 

Part of Speech 

Meaning 

Sac. 

Noun 

Contract 

Sac. 

Noun 

Necklace 

Sac. 

Verb 

Held 

Sac. 

Verb 

Was held 


On the other hand, syntactic diacritics are depen- 
dent on the role of the word in the sentence. It can 


Actually, there are many challenges facing the 
problem of Arabic text diacritization. First, the na- 
ture of the Arabic morphological system itself is very 
complex. Generally, any Arabic word can be factor- 
ized into prefix, stem, and postfix. But, actually, 
there can be more then just one prefix and one post- 
fix attached to a single stem. For example, the Arabic 
word is itself a complete sentence which can 

be translated into English as: so he will suffice you 
against them. 

The second challenge is the lack of large fully an- 
notated corpus to be used for training. For exam- 
ple, the training corpus we use in this work, which is 
the benchmark training corpus, contains only 288.000 
words. Of course, this number of words is not enough 
to train a system for applying such a sophisticated 
task at a high accuracy. 

The third challenge is that for some Arabic words, dif- 
ferent possible diacritizations can exist for the same 
word with exactly the same meaning and the same 
POS tag. For example the Arabic translation of the 
word ”the prophet” can be or ”J>yil’’. An- 

other example is the Arabic translation of the word 
’’electricity” which can be either ” or 

Another challenge is that there is no unified way to 
write the Arabic sentence. The sentence can start 
with a word of almost any POS tag with no re- 
strictions. The subject can come before or after the 
verb. Furthermore, the subject or the verb can be 
totally omitted from the sentence and left for the 
reader /audience to guess them. Finally, beside all 
these challenges that are inherent in the nature of the 
Arabic language, there are some very common spelling 
mistakes that exist even in formal documents; for ex- 
ample, letters in these sets (Till) ,(<<), (<J <j) are 
commonly replaced, incorrectly, by other letters in the 
same set. 

In this work, we extend our work in [12] by enhanc- 
ing the operations of each of the system layers, in- 
troducing the use of the Random Forest classifier for 
syntactic diacritization , and embedding knowledge of 
the Arabic syntactic grammar to further improve the 
performance of the syntactic diacritization. 
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The rest of the paper is organized as follows: sec- 
tion 2 presents different approaches for handling the 
Arabic text diacritization problem, as proposed by 
other researchers. Then, we give the details of our 
proposed system, in section 3. Next, we describe the 
experiments we hold to test the performance of our 
system and to compare it against the state of the art 
systems, in section 4. After that, the time analysis is 
given in section 5. Finally, we give the conclusion and 
suggestion for future work in section 5. 

2 Related Work 

Researchers used several techniques for handling the 
problem of restoring missing diacritics. Some of 
these techniques are rule-based, morphological-based, 
statistical-based, or example-based. Regardless the 
variations of the details, these different techniques can 
fit into four main categories: (1) Dealing with the 
problem as a statistical machine translation problem. 
(2) Dealing with the problem as a sequence labelling 
problem. (3) Factorizing words into their basic seg- 
ments using morphological analysis. (4) Hybrid of 
two or more of the approaches listed above. The text 
diacritization problem can be regarded as a statisti- 
cal Machine Translation problem in which the undia- 
critized text is considered to be the source language 
text, and the diacritized text is considered to be the 
target language text. Elshafei et al. [7] proposed the 
use of HMM to predict the most probable sequence 
of diacritized words. The main disadvantage of their 
system is being of low coverage. The system fails to 
diacritize words that haven’t been encountered in the 
training data. To face the problem of low coverage, 
Schlippe et al. [22] proposed a system that uses char- 
acter level n-grams for OOV words. During the real 
operation of the system, every word is checked to de- 
termine whether it have been encountered during the 
training phase. If so, the word level n-gram model is 
used to determine the most probable diacritized word. 
Otherwise, word characters are diacritized using the 
character level n-gram model by choosing the most 
likely diacritized character given the neighboring char- 
acters. 

Other researchers handled the problem as a sequence 
labelling problem in which every word is represented 
as a sequence of letters. Every letter may be tagged 
with any of the possible diacritics. Rashwan et al. 
(2014) [17] and Rashwan et al. (2015) [16] used a Deep 
Neural Network (DNN) based framework to restore 
the missing diacritics. They used a set of morpholog- 
ical, syntactic, and context features as input to the 
DNN. As a post-processing step, they introduced the 
use of Contention Sub-set Resolution network to en- 
hance the performance of the syntactic diacritization. 
Although the deep neural network achieved very high 
accuracy compared to other proposed systems, the se- 
quence labelling approach usually gives lower accu- 


racy than other approaches. The exception is when 
the classifier is very powerful, like the DNN. But, the 
cost then is the large memory and time requirements. 
Zitouni et al. [25] used an approach based on maxi- 
mum entropy to restore the missing diacritics. They 
used lexical, segment-based, and POS features for the 
maximum entropy classifier to label the characters 
with the missing diacritics. Instead of labeling each 
character independently, the labeling is chosen such 
that the conditional probability of the sequence of la- 
beled characters is maximized. A beam search algo- 
rithm was also employed to reduce the search space. 
In their system, MAD A, Habash and Rambow 
[10] used the Buckwalter Arabic Morphological Ana- 
lyzer (BAM A) to produce all the possible analyses for 
each input word. Then, they used a set of ten trained 
SVM classifiers to predict the expected POS tag fea- 
tures of the correct analysis. Finally, They chose the 
analysis that best conforms to the predicted POS tag 
features. 

Usually, the hybrid approach combines both the ma- 
chine translation approach and either the sequence la- 
belling approach or the morphological analyser based 
approach to achieve high accuracy as well as high cov- 
erage. Rashwan et al.(2009) [15] introduced a two- 
layer system in which the first layer is used to get 
the diacritics of previously seen words and the second 
layer handles the out-of-vocabulary (OOV) words. In 
the first layer, analyses of words that occurred dur- 
ing training are retrieved and A* search is used to 
infer the most likely sequence of diacritized words. 
Then OOV words are passed into a factorizing mod- 
ule, which consists of a morphological analyser and a 
POS tagger, to get their possible analyses. 
Ananthakrishnan et al. [1] adopt both statistical and 
knowledge-based approaches to solve the diacritiza- 
tion problem. In training phase, they built a statisti- 
cal language model using Treebank data corpus. Dur- 
ing the diacritization, the system at first uses word- 
level trigram model to obtain the most probable dia- 
critization. But, if the word is OOV, the system gets 
all possible morphological analyses of the word using 
the BAM A morphological analyzer, and then it uses 
character-level 4-gram model to rank the possible di- 
cacritizations of the word. 

In [12], we introduced a hybrid technique that uses 
HMM and morphological analyzer to restore the mor- 
phological diacritics. Then, word feature vectors are 
built using some morphological and lexical features. 
A previously trained CRF classifier is then used to 
predict the syntactic diacritics. 

3 Proposed Approach 

We propose an approach consisting of 3 layers, which 
is an extension to the work we proposed in [12], in 
which each layer takes a step towards the complete 
diacritization of the input sequence of words. We first 
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handle the morphological diacritization of the input 
sequence, then we handle the syntactic diacritization 
of the morphologically diacritized sequence. The first 
two layers tackles the morphological diacritization of 
the input sequence. While the first layer is responsible 
for morphologically diacritizing words that have oc- 
curred during the training phase using first-order Hid- 
den Markov Model (HMM), the second layer handles 
the morphological diacritization of the OOV words by 
making use of an external Arabic Morphological Anal- 
yser. After that, the third layer is there to handle 
the syntactic diacritization of the morphologically di- 
acritized sequence by making use of the Random For- 
est classifier. Figure 1 shows the components of our 
approach and the interactions between these compo- 
nents. The details of each of the three layers are given 
in the following subsections. 



Figure 1: System Architecture 


Then, to select the best probable sequence of morpho- 
logically diacritized words, we retrieve word bigrams 
from the database and apply first order HMM. To 
avoid the problem of zero and undefined probabilities 
resulting from OOV words, we use add-delta smooth- 
ing with S = 0.05. Upon selecting the words’ morpho- 
logically diacritized form, POS tag bigrams are used 
to select the corresponding POS tags for the morpho- 
logically diacritized words. The flowchart describing 
the operation of layer 1 is shown in figure 2. 



3.1 Morphological Diacritization of 
Previously Seen Words 


Input words are fed into the first layer sentence by 
sentence. Each word in the input sentence is checked 
to determine whether it has been previously seen 
in the training data or not. If it’s been previously 
seen, the different diacritizations of this word together 
with their unigrams are retrieved from the training 
database. If the word hasn’t occurred during train- 
ing, it is processed again in this layer as we begin 
to ask whether a variant of this word has occurred. 
We do so using simple letter normalization, excluding 
some parts of the word like prefix and postfix, and 
adding some of the allowed prefix and postfix to the 
word, then we check to see whether any of these vari- 
ants of the word has occurred during training or not. 
If any of them has occurred, its diacritized forms are 
retrieved and the corresponding POS tags are formed 
as a combination of POS tag of the retrieved words 
with the POS tag(s) of the prefix and/or the post- 
fix. Otherwise, if none of the word and its variants 
is found, the word is left unchanged and marked as 


OOV. 


Figure 2: Flowchart of layer 1 


3.2 Morphological Diacritization of 
OOV Words 

The output of the first layer enters the second layer 
with the hope of getting the morphological diacritics 
for OOV words. As shown in figure 3, in this layer, 
we make use of the Buckwalter Arabic Morphological 
Analyser (BAMA) to get possible analyses for input 
words. The output of the analyser is a list of possible 
analyses for the input word. The analyses are sorted 
descendingly according to the frequency of the word. 
Each analysis consists of the diacritized form of the 
word and its corresponding POS tag. 

Words are fed into the morphological analyser to get 
their analyses. If the word is previously diacritized in 
the first layer, we use the output of the morphological 
analyser only to extract some features. These features 
are: 1- Can the word be syntactically diacritized with 
any of the ’’Tanween” diacritics? 2- Is it common to 
omit the syntactic diacritic of the word? 

On the other hand, if the word is OOV, the most prob- 
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able analysis is first chosen, and then these features 
are extracted. To select the most probable analysis, 
we make use of information gained during training 
about the expected POS tag as well as information 
provided by the morphological analyser about the rel- 
ative frequency of different possible analyses. We used 
the following equation to calculate the probability of 
each analysis: 


p (Aj) = A.P(posij,posj.i) + (1 - A ).— -.N )(1 


Such that: 

Ay is the A h analysis in the output list of the mor- 
phological analyser for the word at position j, posy is 
the POS tag of the analysis Ay, posyi is the selected 
POS tag of the word at position j-1, A is the linear 
interpolation parameter, 1 > A > 0, and N is a nor- 
malisation factor, N = ^ 1 1 

2 ^ i + 1 

Once the analysis is selected, the corresponding 
diacritization and POS tag are assigned to the OOV 
word. 


3.3 The Syntactic Diacritization 

The task of the third layer, is to predict the syntactic 
diacritics of the input words. The input of this layer 
is the morphologically diacritized words that are an- 
notated with their POS tags, as predicted by the two 
previous layers. Before we start diacritizing a word 
syntactically, we first check its POS tag. Using the 
POS tag of the word, we decide how the syntactic di- 
acritization of this word should be handled. We clas- 
sify every input word into one of three classes based 
on its annotated POS tag. The three classes are : 

(1) Words annotated with noun, adjective, adverb, 
or number POS tags. (2) Words annotated with a 
POS tag of verbs in the present tense form used for 
singular subject. (3) Words of any other POS tag 
like prepositions, conjunctions, pronouns, verbs in the 
past tense form, and verbs used for plural subject. 

We make this classification because the rules for 
diacritizing words in the same class are somewhat sim- 
ilar but different from the rules used for diacritizing 
words in other classes. Generally, words in the first 
class can be syntactically diacritized with any dia- 
critic except ’’Shadda”. But, the process of diacritiz- 
ing these words is based on a large number of complex 
rules. Actually, the restoration of syntactic diacritics 
of words belonging to this class is much more com- 
plicated than the restoration of syntactic diacritics of 
words belonging to other classes. That’s why, we use 
machine learning classifier to syntactically diacritize 
these words. 

To predict the syntactic diacritics of words of class 1, 
we first need to build the feature vector. Beside the 
features extracted from the morphological analyzer in 
layer 2, some other features are extracted for each 
word to help predict its syntactic diacritic. We use a 




Figure 3: Flowchart of layer 2 
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combination of morphological, lexical, POS tag, and 
context features to build the feature vector. Then, 
we subject the feature vector to a previously trained 
Random Forest classifier. The Random Forest, we 
used, consists of 30 decision trees in which every deci- 
sion tree votes for one of the candidate diacritics and 
the final decision, of the Random Forest as a whole, 
is taken as the diacritic with the highest number of 
votes. We used the implementation of the Random 
Forest that is provided in the open source ’’algLib” 
c^ library [2]. 

The reason why we choose the Random Forest clas- 
sifier for the syntactic diacritization task is that it is 
a rule based classifier in which each tree corresponds 
to a sequence of if-then-else checks. This conforms to 
the way in which people with strong Arabic grammar 
background predict the syntactic diacritics. Although 
people have the advantage that they make use of the 
semantics to further help them predict the syntactic 
diacritics at high accuracy, our technique still tries 
to mimic the way people perform this task but with 
much more limited sources of information. 

As for words belonging to the second class, they can 
have any syntactic diacritic except ’’Shadda” and the 
three ’’Tanween” diacritics. There are a small set of 
easy rules that are used to select the correct syntactic 
diacritic for those words. Thus, words belonging to 
this class can be syntactically diacritized using a sim- 
ple rule based classifier represented as a sequence of 
if-then-else statements. These if-then-else statements 
are directly inferred from the grammar that controls 
the syntactic diacritization of these words. 

The syntactic diacritization of words belonging to the 
third class is a very trivial task. Actually, each of 
these words has a fixed case-ending diacritic which 
doesn’t change in any context. So, the syntactic 
diacritic can be simply retrieved from the training 
database. The sequence of operations of layer 3 is 
summarized in figure 4. An example of how the sys- 
tem works on input sequence of words is shown in 
Figure 5. 

4 Experimental Results 

4.1 Data 

We hold our experiments on LDC Arabic Treebank 
Part 3 which consists of about 600 articles from Al- 
Nahar Lebanese news agency. The words of the data 
set are annotated with their morphological and syn- 
tactic diacritics as well as with their POS tags. We 
use the same training and test data sets used by the 
state-of-the-art systems so as to guarantee fair com- 
parison with them. The training dataset consists of 
288K words representing articles from January 15, 
2002 to October 15, 2002. On the other side, the 
test dataset consists of about 52K words representing 
articles from October 15, 2002 to December 15, 2002. 



Figure 4: Flowchart of layer 3 


Actually, training and test datasets were intentionally 
chosen to be chronologically non-overlapping so that 
the results model how the system will perform in the 
real world [20]. During the rest of the paper, we will 
refer to this test set as Test Set 1. 

Beside this benchmark test set of the Arabic Tree- 
bank, we also tested our system against another test 
set which is a collection of articles from ’’Aljazeera”, 
annotated by RDI company in Egypt. The reason 
why we tested our system against this test set is that 
it’s totally independent of the training data, as the 
articles are from different news agency and there is 
large chronological gap between this test data and the 
training data; most of the articles in this test data 
are published in 2012. This test data consists of 63 
articles having about 30k words and 6k punctuation 
marks. The articles are of different topics from differ- 
ent categories. Their categories are: arts, economics, 
health, politics, sports, and varieties. We will call this 
test set TestSet2. 

4.2 Results on TestSetl 

Table 4 and table 5 show the comparison between our 
proposed approach and the state-of-the-art systems on 
TestSetl in terms of the morphological diacritization 
WER and DER, the syntactic diacritization WER, 
and the complete diacritization WER. 

The comparison indicates that both the ap- 
proaches of Rashwan(2014) and Rashwan(2011) out- 
perform our results in the morphological diacritization 
on TestSetl. However, we are still close to them, the 
difference is only about 0.7%. On the other hand, the 
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Figure 5: An example of applying the system on the input sequence ’’jjUac. uSjS j* oUjk*3l Jij <_ia In this 
figure, POS tags are abbreviated as follows: N stands for noun, R_Pron stands for relative pronoun, PREP 
stands for preposition, D stands for determinant, F stands for female, PL stands for plural, PV stands for past 
tense verv, V stands for present tense verb, and Pass stands for passive 
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Table 4: Comparison of the morphological diacritiza- 
tion WER and DER on Test Set 1. The best reported 
results are written in bold 


Approach 

Morphological 

WER 

Morphological 

DER 

Our Approach 

3.7% 

1.6% 

Rashwan(2014) 

3% 

NA 

Rashwan(2011) 

3.1% 

1.2% 

Zitouni 

7.9% 

2.5% 

Habash 

5.5% 

2.2% 


Table 6: The results of the system on TestSetl using 
the concept of case-ending diacritic 


Excluding last character WER 

3.9% 

Case-ending WER 

8.1% 


Table 7: The results of the system on TestSet2 


Morphological WER 

6.3% 

Syntactic WER 

10.1% 

Complete WER 

16.4% 


Table 5: Comparison of the syntactic and full diacriti- 
zation WER on TestSetl. The best reported results 
are written in bold 


Approach 

Syntactic 

WER 

Total 

WER 

Our Approach 

8.3% 

12% 

Rashwan(2014) 

8.6% 

11.6% 

Rashwan(2011) 

9.11% 

12.5% 

Zitouni 

10.1% 

18% 

Habash 

9.4% 

14.9% 


comparison shows that our approach outperforms all 
the other techniques in terms of the syntactic WER by 
at least 0.3%. As for the total WER, the comparison 
shows that the work of Rashwan(2014), outperforms 
our results by only 0.4%. Figure 6 summarizes the 
results of our proposed approach in comparison with 
other approaches on TestSetl. 

4.3 Syntactic Versus Case-Ending 

The syntactic diacritic is the diacritic assigned to the 
last character of the core of the word, the stem, but 
not necessarily the last character of the word as a 
whole. On the other hand, the case-ending diacritic is 
the diacritic assigned to the last character of the word 
as a whole. For example, the word has a syn- 

tactic diacritic ’’Fatha”, but its case-ending diacritic 
’’Dumma”. If the word doesn’t contain any postfix, 



■ Morphological 
WER 

□ Syntactic WER 

■ Total WER 


Our Work DNN Hybrid Zitouni Habash 
(Rashwan) (Rashwan) 


Figure 6: Graphical representation of the comparison 
between our system and the state-of-the-art systems 


on TestSetl 


the syntactic diacritic and the case-ending diacritic 
are the same. 

The syntactic WER is more accurate for expressing 
the powerful of the syntactic diacritization module 
than the case-ending WER. The syntactic WER is 
also exactly similar to the way people consider words 
correctly syntactically diacritized or not. Actually 
there is no real meaning for the case-ending WER in 
real life. 

However, we noticed that some researchers reported 
the results of the case-ending WER instead of the 
syntactic WER. This also impacts the morphological 
WER, because the diacritic of a letter can be counted 
as a morphological diacritic or a syntactic diacritic ( 
or case-ending diacritic) but not both. That’s why we 
provide the results of our system using the concept of 
case-ending diacritic, here. The results of all word let- 
ters ignoring the last character diacritic as well as the 
results of the case-ending diacritization are reported in 
Table 6. Of course, the complete diacritization WER 
remains unchanged. 

4.4 Results on TestSet2 

As for the results of applying our system on TestSet2, 
they are reported in table 7. 

The results show that the performance of the sys- 
tem is worse than its performance on TestSetl. We 
analysed the results and found that some words are 
counted as incorrect words while they should really 
be classified as correct by humans. This is because of 
the fact that some Arabic words have more than one 
possible diacritizations with exactly the same meaning 
and POS tag. 97 original Arabic words and 361 Arabic 
words of foreign origins exhibit this problem, in Test- 
Set2 . We consulted the Arabic dictionaries to make 
sure that those original Arabic words are correct. The 
words "fijljj , "s)bj" are examples of such words. As for 
the Arabic words from foreign origins like the words 
"(jdajuAl", "(jdaxA!" which can’t be found in the Arabic 
dictionaries, we used our knowledge to decide that 
they are both correct. The results of the system on 
this test set taking into consideration the equivalent 
word diacritizations are reported in table 8. 

Although this problem wasn’t significant when we 
used TestSetl, it became significant when we tried 
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Table 8: The results of the system on Test Set 2 taking 
equivalent diacritizations into consideration 


Morphological WER 

5.1% 

Syntactic WER 

10% 

Total WER 

15.3% 


this different test set because the articles in the extra 
test set are annotated by different human annotators 
with, maybe, different cultures or backgrounds. 


5 Time Analysis 

One main advantage of our system is its very com- 
petitive time requirements that make it a very pow- 
erful candidate for online operations. We will present 
time requirements, for both training phase and test- 
ing phase, in terms of the time complexity , in the 
following subsections. 

5.1 Offline Operation Time Require- 
ments 

During the offline operation, we build the system, cal- 
culate all system parameters, and train system mod- 
ules. Thus, the time complexity for training the whole 
system is the summation of time complexities of the 
three layers. 

The time complexity of training the module of the 
first layer which uses first order HMM is the time for 
calculating unigram and bigram frequencies which is 
0(N * logN ); such that N is the number of words 
in the training data. For the second layer, no more 
parameters need to be calculated. Finally, to train the 
Random Forest in the third layer, the time complexity 
is 0(m * k * N * logN)] such that m is the number of 
features and k is the number of decision trees in the 
Random Forest. 

Thus, the time complexity of training the whole system 
is: 0(N * m * k * logN). 

5.2 Online Operation Time Require- 
ments 

To calculate the total time complexity of the system 
in its online operation, we will sum up the time com- 
plexities of the three layer modules. The first layer 
uses first order HMM which has time complexity of 
0(n * | S'! 2 ); such that n is the length of the input 
sentence and \S\ is the number of different diacriti- 
zations, that occurred during training, for each word. 
In the second layer, the main operation is calculating 
the probability for each analysis so as to select the 
best probable analysis for a word form. Calculating 
the probabilities of h analyses of a word takes 0(h) 
time complexity. So, the complexity of this module 
for input sentence of length n is 0(n * h). Finally, 


the last module uses Random Forest to get the most 
probable syntactic diacritic. Using Random Forest 
for a single word takes 0(k * log(N)) where N is the 
number of training samples and k is the number of 
decision trees in the Random Forest. Hence the com- 
plexity of this module for an input sentence of length 
n is 0(n * k * log(N)). Thus, the time complexity 
of the online operation of the system as a whole is: 
0(n* (\S\ 2 + h-\- k*log(N))). However, given the fact 
that S, h, k, and N are constants after the system has 
been built and trained, the overall complexity of the 
online operation becomes O(n). 


6 Conclusion and Future Work 

In this work, we proposed a multi-layer technique for 
handling the problem of Arabic Text Diacritization. 
The technique predicts both the missing morphologi- 
cal and syntactic diacritics at high accuracy. It uses 
first-order HMM as well as BAMA for morphological 
diacritization to achieve both high accuracy and high 
coverage. The WER of the morphological diacriti- 
zation achieved by the system is 3.7% which is very 
competitive to the state-of-the-art techniques. 

We introduced the use of the Random Forest classi- 
fier for the syntactic diacritization and showed that 
this very light classifier achieves very low syntactic 
WER, of just 8.3%. Our approach is much lighter 
than the best performing system, which uses Deep 
Neural Networks. However, the speed issues related 
to Deep Neural Networks make us a powerful rival for 
both online and offline operations. 

As a future work, we may try to use a context sensi- 
tive morphological analysis component with the hope 
of improving the accuracy of OOV words. 
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Abstract 

To develop the pattern quality, we need to clear 
them from anti-pattems. This paper proposes a 
general semantic anti-pattems detection tool with 
an ontology catalogue of anti-patterns information 
retrieval. The proposed tool is able to identify the 
anti-pattem and its solution according to the error 
message. That is to detect the UML class diagram 
in design level. The system allows the user adding a 
new anti-pattem at certain category in the catalogue. 
That is, under the semantic condition to avoid 
redundancy. 

Keywords: Ontology, Anti-patterns, Anti-patterns 
Catalogues. 

Nomenclature 


Symbol 

UML 

OOS 

OWL 

RDF 

MOF 

SQL 

XML 

FOAF 

DCMI 

FQL 

EA 

OLED 

OCL 

VPML 


Meaning 

Unified Modelling Language 
Object Oriented System 
Web Ontology Language 
Resource Description Framework 
Meta Object Facility 
Stmctured Query Language 
Extensible Markup Language 
Friend of a Friend 
Dublin Core Metadata Initiative 
First Order Logic 
Enterprise Architecture 
Ontology Lightweight Editor 
Object Constraint Language 
Visual Pattern Modeling 
Language 


1. Introduction 

An anti-pattem describes a solution to a problem 
that generates negative consequences. Each anti- 
pattem has a name, type, description and solution. 
They appear in different levels, may be on the code 
level, design level or in implementation and every 
level has many numbers of the anti-pattems appear 


in it. Anti-pattems may be stmcture anti-pattems, 
behavioral anti-pattems or semantic anti-pattems, we 
only concerned with semantic anti-pattems in the 
Unified Modeling Language (UML) class diagram 
models. 

All types of anti-pattems affect the quality of systems, 
causing wrong results and making many problems. 
Detecting anti-pattems is a good step to improve the 
quality of the models, especially in the design level; it is 
early more than code level that is considered too late. In 
addition, in the last years, the number of the anti- 
pattems became big and it is hard to remember all; there 
is no general catalogue that collects all types of anti- 
pattems with solutions of them. 

There were many works of anti-pattems detection, as in 
references [1], [2], [3] and [4] but some of them just 
detected the inconsistency in UML class diagram and 
some detected the anti-pattems using different tool but 
without automatic solutions to the anti-pattems. 

In addition, there were many works in the creation of 
anti-pattems catalogues, as in [5], [6], and [7]. These 
references created many catalogues, but they accepted 
the redundancy, the catalogues have no solutions and it 
covered only certain anti-pattems category. The 
proposed catalogue covered all anti-pattems categories, 
gave solutions and did not accept the redundancies. 
That is by using OWL ontology based to create the 
proposed catalogue. 

In addition, we use the ontology to detect the semantic 
anti-pattems. An ontology is defined as a formal, 
explicit specification of a shared conceptualization [8]. 
An ontology consists of O = {C, P, R, T, I, A} . Where 
C is a set of concepts or classes; P is a set of properties 
of the concepts; R is a set of relationships between 
concepts; T is a set of hierarchically relationships 
among concepts that is called taxonomy; I is a set of 
instances and A is a set of axioms. 

The ontology provides knowledge about specific 
domains that the computers and developers can 
understand. The ontology has many features as 
semantic properties that will help us recognize semantic 
anti-pattems and will help to prevent the duplication of 
the anti-pattems. The semantics of the ontology helps to 
share information [9]. The important point is the feature 
of semantic, which is available in the ontology. 
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The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: 
Related work is presented in section 2. The anti- 
patterns detection by ontology is presented in 
section 3. Then section 4 presented the empirical 
detection of the semantic anti-patterns. We 
introduce anti-patterns catalogue in section 5. 
Section 6 introduces the anti-pattern detection, 
correction, analysis and elimination. Finally, we 
present conclusion and future work in section 7. 

2. Related Work 

There were many works in the anti-patterns 
detection methods such as: 

According to [1], the author detected the anti- 
patterns in MOF and UML meta-models by using 
the QVTRelation (QVTR) transformation, which 
distinguishes between two or more MOF-based 
models. A pattern is modeled with a Visual Pattern 
Modeling Language (VPML). This method detected 
the anti-Pattems through this transformation, but 
without any automatic suggestions to correct the 
anti-patterns. Although, this meta-model method 
have satisfactory performance, but our proposed 
method gives automatically the number of 
appearances, the name of these anti-patterns, the 
way to correct these anti-patterns through OCL 
constraints, and also detects the UML inconsistency. 

In [2], they used an OntoUml editor to detect 
semantic anti-patterns in OWL but our proposed 
method is more general, it detects OntoUml anti- 
patterns in addition to other anti-patterns. 

In [3], they presented the inconsistencies detection 
method in UML class diagram by using Net Beans 
7.2.1 IDE. Our proposed method has a simple 
general way to detect the inconsistencies in addition 
to other anti-patterns. 

In reference [4], the author detected the structure 
anti-patterns in UML class diagram by creating 
event-B model and solving the problems. Our 
proposed method detects the semantic anti-patterns 
using Ontology and makes a catalogue of all anti- 
patterns. 

In addition, many anti-patterns catalogues were 
created by different tools and for different reasons. 

In reference [5] the author presented an anti- 
patterns catalogue, this catalogue was just for 
showing meta-modeling anti-patterns, he described 
just UML anti-patterns, did not describe any other 
anti-patterns, giving us just the name of them and 
the query to detect each one. The catalogue didn’t 
present any anti-pattern solution or the message 
appears in the case of it existed to be easy for the 
user to recognize it, so this catalogue was especially 
for showing meta-modeling anti-patterns not 
general, no solutions and no error messages. Our 
work is general as it shows all the anti-patterns and 
in the case of the user has the error message and 
does not know the anti-pattern, he gets all 
information about the anti-pattern that caused this 
message in an automatic way. 


In reference [6] the catalogue showed and described 
many types of the anti-patterns; it described everyone, 
its type, its solution and some examples of it. When the 
user wants to know information about an error message, 
he cannot find the related anti-patterns. In addition, this 
catalogue has anti-patterns with different names -as 
"Blob" & "God Class"- and the same descriptions. Our 
work saves the time for all this, the user just enters the 
error message, he gets the anti-pattern information, and 
in addition, our catalogue prevents the duplicating of 
the anti-patterns. 

In [7] the catalogue presented a list of different anti- 
patterns, it just described them, but there was no 
solution to any one of them, and it was for a certain type. 
Our work is general, gives a description and a solution 
to every anti-pattern and gets the information of the 
anti-patterns from the error message versa. 

3. Anti-patterns Detection using OWL 
Ontology Based 

Current approaches for identification of anti-patterns 
operate either at the code level (for software re- 
engineering purposes) or at the design level (for design 
quality improvement purposes). Detecting anti-patterns 
at the design level allows the designer to anticipate the 
problems that could be generated by an implementation. 
Detection of anti-patterns at the code level is considered 
too late. Therefore, we are interested in anti-patterns 
detection at the design level. There are several metrics 
approaches to detect anti-patterns as (Coupling, 
cohesion, complexity and inheritance). 

In this paper, we concentrate on the object-oriented 
design, where we propose a metric-based approach for 
anti-patterns detection on UML class diagram designs. 
The proposed method for detecting anti-patterns based 
on mathematical metric between UML model and other 
formal models. 

We use an ontology to detect the semantic anti-patterns 
in UML models to get a pattern. As Ontology has many 
benefits where it 

• Improves the quality of the design and software 
systems. 

• Selects semantic access and guided discovery of 
knowledge in Knowledge engineering and 
Management. 

• Prevents the duplication. 

• Ontology has the reasoner that we can use to 
check ontology consistency that is helping to 
avoid some anti -patterns. 

• Ontology has many plugins as prompt plugin that 
helps to merge ontologies and make information 
retrieval from one project after the merging or 
any other processes it does. 

• Ontology is the backbone of the semantic, so 
almost any semantic information will be stored in 
the form of it and published in the form of one of 
its languages as RDF or OWL. 
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• Ontology can perform a specific purpose as 
“Thesaurus” in the field of information 
retrieval or a model represented as OWL in 
the field of linked-data or XML schema in 
the context of databases or in software 
development. 

We mapped UML to OWL, as there exists a 
semantic correspondence between them, which 
allows the automatic translation or conversion from 
UML to OWL. In addition, Ontology and UML are 
both object oriented models, so they have similar 
meanings as in table 1. 

Table 1 . Correspondence between UML and Ontology 


UML 

Package name 

Class 

Instance 

Attributes 

Multiplicity 

Generalization 

Association 

OCL constraints 

(Superclass, Subclass) 


Ontology 

Namespace 

Class 

Individual 

Properties 

Cardinality 

Subclass of (Hierarchy) 
Relation 

Axioms containing 
these rules 

The hierarchy concept 
(Taxonomy) 


The first step when we want to create the ontology 
is identifying all classes in the domain. Concepts 
refer to classes that are the most important 
component in ontology, where a class is a set 
of individuals that share common properties. 
According to [9] OWL classifies everything in 
terms of semantics that is helping the machine 
reader to know if an individual is a member of a 
class and its object properties or data properties 
related to that OWL class or not. Ontology 
describes the concepts and the relationships that are 
important in a particular domain. That is to provide 
a vocabulary for the domain [10]. A Class may 
have subclasses, or maybe it is a subclass of another 
class, but all of them are subclasses of the class 
"Thing" that is the root class in owl. The class 
hierarchy is called taxonomy. 

In addition, a class may have some instances 
(individuals) and may not, it is not necessary to 
have. 

Ontology has three types of properties, which are 

• Object properties: Are the relationship 
between one individual and another 
individual of two owl classes. 

• Datatype properties: Are the relationship 
between instances of classes. 

• Annotation properties: They are used to 
add information to classes, individuals, 
and the others type properties. 


Figure 1 presents our proposed system from the 
beginning, when any user enters into our system; he 
does one of three. First, he may has UML model and 
want to detect the semantic anti-patterns in it, second he 
may has an error message and wants to know the anti- 
pattern description and solution, or finally he may has 
new anti-pattern and wants to add it to the catalogue. 
The output will be the detected anti-patterns for the first 
choice, or anti-pattern information for the second choice, 
or the inserted anti-pattern information for the third 
choice. 



Figure 1. The proposed system 

The following is the pseudo code for our system which 
applyes in more details in the following section. 


Input the choice 

Case (Anti-patterns Detection) 

Insert UML model 
Convert the UML to OWL 
Run the detection processes 
Print the detected anti-patterns list 
Case (Information Retrieval) 

Input the error message 
Run semantic search SPARQL query 
Print the anti-pattern information 
Case (Inserting new anti-pattern information) 

Run inserting SPARQL query 

Output the new version of Anti-patterns ontology 

End 
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4. Empirically Detecting Semantic Anti- 
Patterns 

We use the Protege platform [11] which is an open 
source tool of ontology to do our work. We study 
the identification and repeating of these anti- 
patterns across different domains, different sizes 
and complexity. 

We study, nine UML class diagrams which we 
uploaded them as UML templates to be used as 
patterns. These patterns are in (ATM UML class 
diagram [12], Library and Android UML class 
diagrams [13], Hasp UML class diagram [14], 
Seminar, Order and Auction UML class diagrams 
[15], SWT UML class diagram [16] and Furniture 
UML class diagram [17]). 

To illustrate our work we use the example 
presented in Figure 2. The Hospital UML class 
diagram contains six classes "Hospital, Booking, 
Doctor, Patient, Continuous and not Continuous ". 
Class "Booking" has five attributes and three 
operations, which has one booking for everyone 
patient. Class "Doctor" has five attributes and no 
operations that will treat many patients. Class 
"Patient" has no attributes and four operations and 
the patient may be continuous or not continuous 
patient. Class "Hospital" has two attributes and no 
operations, class "Continuous" has two attributes 
and no operations and finally, class "not 
Continuous" has two attributes and no operations. 
The model also has seven associations, some of 
them with known multiplicity and some are not. 



Figure 2. Hospital UML class diagram 


For our example in Figure 2, when we transformed it to 
OWL directly: 

• We detected seven anti-patterns, which are 

(Class has no operations, Class has no attributes, Class 
has no attributes and no operations, An attribute has no 
multiplicity, An attribute has no initial value, An 
operation has no return type and An association 
multiplicity is ambiguous). As classes "Doctor, 
Continuous and not Continuous" have no operations, 
class "patient" has no attributes; attribute "address" in 
class “Doctor” has no multiplicity. The same attribute 
"address" also has no initial value as in Figure 3. So 
Figure 3 shows both anti-patterns (Attribute has no 
multiplicity and attribute has no initial value). Class 
"Booking" has operation "Pay the bill" with a return 
type "Integer", but the operation "stay" in class "patient" 
has no return type , this anti-pattern is happening for all 
the rest of operations in class "Patient", and for 
operations "enter, out" in class "Booking". Finally, there 
are seven associations, three of them have associations 
with known multiplicity, but the association connects 
classes "Booking" and "Patient" has two ends, one with 
name "Has" has no multiplicity and another with 
multiplicity. 
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Figure 3. An attribute has no initial value and no multiplicity 


• We detected "Same name" anti-pattern through 

merging the converted OWL ontology of UML with 
WordNet as used in [18], WordNet measures the 
similarity of meaning between two strings. But it is not 
enough. That is because there are semantic anti-patterns 
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were not detected by using WordNet or any 
linguistic ontology exactly in the UML model. In 
our example, the Hospital UML class diagram, this 
anti-pattern was detected three times, class 
(Booking) has attributes with the same name "room 
number", class "Doctor" has attribute "name" 
repeated twice and finally, class "patient" has an 
operation "stay" twice also. 

• We also transformed UML to OWL not 

directly, by transforming the UML to OLED file in 
OntoUml editor, which is an Ontology Lightweight 
Editor (OLED) [19]. It imports the (Enterprise 
Architecture) EA file, which is created or imported 
from UML models. OntoUml editor has a list of 
twenty-one semantic anti-patterns giving us the 
name and the number of appearances. Some of 
them are explained in [2]. In our example, we 
detected three anti-patterns through using the 
validation of OWL anti-patterns in OntoUml editor. 
The three anti-patterns are "Association Cycle" as 
we have a cyclic relation among classes "Hospital, 
Patient, Booking and Doctor". The second anti- 
pattern is "Imprecise Abstraction" as we have a 
class "Patient" with upper multiplicity greater than 
one has two subtypes and it has a relation with the 
class "Doctor". The third anti-pattern is "Relation 
Composition" as there is an association between 
classes "not Continuous" and "Continuous" that is 
supposed to be disjoint classes as in Figure 4. 


^ Anti-Pattern Identification 

— — (Tj 

Choose which anti-pattern do you want to search: 


EnableAl DisabieAJI 


@ (V AssCyc Association Cycle (1) 

g [y] MultDep: Multiple Relational Dependency (0) 

| [7] BinOver: Binary Relation With Overlapping Ends (0) 

f) [7] Par tOver: Part Composing Overlapping Wholes (0) 

^ (v]0ednt: Deceiving Intersection (0) 

y RetComp: Relation Composition (1) 

@ [y DepPhase: Relational^ Dependent Phase (0) 

H @ RelOver: Relator Medating Overlapping Types (0) 

| 0 FreeRole: Free Role Spedalzation (0) 

@ [7] RelRig: Relator Mediating Rigid Types (0) 

§ [7 GSRig: Generalization Set with Mixed Rigidity (0) 

| 7 RelSpec: Relation Specialization (0) 

§ @ HetCol: Heterogeneous Collective (0) 

§ | RepRel: Repeatable Relator Instances (0) 

|| [7] HonnoFunc: Homogeneous Functional Complex (0) 

| ;7 Undefformal: Undefined Domain Formal Relation (0) 

| [yimpAbs: Imprecise Abstraction (1) 

g 0 UndefPhase: Undefined Phase Partition (0) 

@ |V] Mbdden: Mixin with same Identity (0) 

@ IT) WhdeOver: Whole Composed of Overlapping Parts (0) 

| @Mb(Rig: Mixin with same Rigidity (0) 


Search Close 

Stop [ Show Result 


■ 

| Antipattems: Completed! 3 occurrences) found 


Figure 4. OntoUml semantic anti-patterns detection 


In addition, by OntoUml we can detect the syntactical 
anti-patterns not just the semantic anti-patterns through 
using Ontology verification syntactically, it detects the 
anti-patterns (attribute has no data type, the class 
multiplicity equal zero and Invalid stereotype). In our 
example "Hospital" UML model, this verification 
detected the anti-patterns "Attribute has no data type" 
eight times, the anti-pattern "Class multiplicity equal 
zero "one time and "Invalid stereotype" nine times as in 
Figure 5. 


|U! InformafenFooter 


Type 

Description Stereotype Element Location 

n^NIWUitWH 
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nyuttM 
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Application 

04, Attribute type is null Attribute 

urn 

EAJodeliiHospital. 

Application 

05, Attribute type is nul Attribute 

Tel 

EAJ#l::Hospital. 

Application 

06,Ifi«ype Class 

Doctor 

EA.htodd::Hospital, 

Application 

07 Md stereotype Class 

Patient 

EAH;:HosplaL 


Figure 5. Ontology verification detection 


• By the reasoner of ontology, we detect the 

inconsistency anti-patterns. This Reasoner detection can 
be done in the direct or not direct transformation. 
According to [3], the class diagram inconsistencies are 
(Similar name, Generalization and Disjoint, Multiplicity 
constraints and Cyclic Inheritance). ". After OntoUml 
validation and ontology verification, we transform the 
OLED file to OWL file. This transformation gives us 
the chance to detect the inconsistency using the 
"reasoner". In the "Hospital" UML model, "reasoner" 
detected three anti-patterns "same name", which we 
explained in the anti-patterns detected by merging with 
WordNet, "Cyclic Inheritance" which we explained in 
the anti-patterns detected by OntoUml, and 
"Generalization and Disjoints" which we explained in 
the anti-pattern detected by OntoUml with name 
"Relation Composition" between classes "Continuous 
and "not continuous". 

Generally, according to this detection method, we 
detect thirty-six anti-patterns, which are thirty-three 
different semantic anti-patterns and three syntactical 
anti-patterns. As direct conversion detects seven anti- 
patterns, OntoUml has a list of 21 semantic anti-patterns, 
WordNet has one anti -pattern and Reasoner have four 
anti-patterns. All anti-patterns are in table 2, every 
detection tool has a true sign of its anti-patterns, some 
of the anti-patterns can be detected by more than one 
detection tool as Reasoner and OntoUml detect the anti- 
pattern "Association Cycle". And Reasoner and 
WordNet detect "Same name", so thirty-four anti- 
patterns will be just presented in table 2. 
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Table 2. The anti-pattems detected 
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In the study of the nine UML patterns plus our 
example, we divide the detected anti-pattems into 
four groups, which are (semantic anti-pattems of 
attributes, semantic anti-pattems of class, semantic 
anti-pattems of operations and semantic anti- 
pattems of association) as represented in table 3. 


Table 3. Occurrences of Semantic Anti-pattems in 
the UML patterns 


The anti- 
pattern 
group 

% of occurrences 
across models 

Total # of 

occurrences 

Semantic 
anti-pattems 
of attributes 

%35.7 

158 

Semantic 
anti-pattems 
of class 

%42.1 

186 

Semantic 
anti-pattems 
of operations 

%5.4 

24 

Semantic 

anti-patterns 

of 

association 

%16.7 

74 

Total 

442 


Figure 6 shows a snapshot of the system's output in 
the case of the detection process. The screen shows 
all anti-pattems were detected by our proposed 


method. But the detected anti-pattems in our "Hospital" 
example only have the true sign "V " and if the user 
wants to retrieve the information about the detected 
anti-pattems, he just clicks the "Descripition and 
Solution" button. Figure 14 and_Figure 15 display the 
example of the query output in this case 


The Detected Anti-patterns 


□ Class has no Attributes 
Class has no Operations 

□ Class ta? jojg Attribute? end OpsratioriE 
n Attribute has no multiplicity 

I '' I Attribute has no Initial value 

□ Attribute has no Datatype 
GD Operation has no return tvpe 

□ Association multipiidti' b imbiguDiu 

□ Same name 

□ Generalization and Disjointness 

□ Multipliciti,- constraints 

□ Association Cycle 

I I Relation Specialization (RS) 

I I Relation Behvem Overlapping Subtjpej 

| | Mbtin with same Rigidity 

[ | Binary illation with overlapping End-i 

| | Deceiving Intersection 


Description and Solution 


u Free role specialization 
□ {jeEEializr;™ set mth Mined Rigidity 
I I Heterogeneous Collective 
I I Homogeneous Functional Complex 
I ~ I Imprecise Abstraction 
I I Msxin until same Identity 
| | Multiple relational Dependency 

I I Part Composing overlapping whole 
I ~ I Relation composition 
I | Relator Mediating Rigid Types 
| | Repeatable relator Instances 

| | Undefined Domain Formal Relation 

[ | Undefined phase partition 

| | Whole Composed of Overlapping Para 

|~~| Invalid Stereotype 
|— | Class multiplicity equal zero 


Close 


Figure 6. The output of the detection process 


5. The proposed Catalogue of Anti patterns 

There are many anti-pattems catalogues, but most of 
them just focuses on one special aspect. Many 
catalogues just present the anti-pattems that were 
detected by the work of any developer. In some cases, 
we cannot find a description of the anti-pattem, why it 
happened or the error message of it. We cannot find all 
information of the anti-pattem as they are distributed. 
We need an easy way to group and describe all the anti- 
pattems, helping to understand them to be avoided and 
to be easy for any user to get information that he needs. 
In our work saving the time, the money and getting 
correct results. Our proposed catalogue collects all the 
anti-pattems of different types such as design anti- 
pattems (semantic and stmeture), code anti-pattems, 
implementing anti-pattems, etc. As all the anti-pattems 
share the same domain that is the word (Anti-pattem) 
and all different types of the anti-pattems are concepts 
in this domain. Therefore, it was likely for us to use the 
ontology with its features specially the semantic feature 
for helping in semantic information retrieval. 

We use the ontology editor protege to create the 
catalogue. In addition, we can use the ontology 
reengineering tools as merging tool "as prompt" to 
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merge recent catalogues without duplicates. Then 
we use the reasoner to check the consistency of the 
catalogue. 

We created the class "Anti -patterns" under the 
protege root class "Thing". For every anti-pattern 
class, we specify its annotations, descriptions and 
its properties; we add possible error messages for 
every anti-patterns as individuals from different 
sources. According to [6] the anti-patterns may be 
in more than one category, which are (Software 
Architecture anti-patterns, Software Development 
anti-patterns, Software Management anti-patterns, 
User Interface anti-patterns and Organization anti- 
patterns). Every category has its own anti-patterns 
of different types and different detecting tools. The 
Software development anti-patterns were classified 
into (Design anti-patterns, Code anti-patterns, 
Scoping anti-patterns, UI anti-patterns... etc.) [20]. 
UML anti-patterns may be semantic or structure 
anti-patterns, also both of them has its detection 
tools, so in the catalogue, we create two classes, 
one of the semantic anti-patterns containing some 
tools that detect these anti-patterns as subclasses, 
each tool has the anti-patterns were detected by it. 
The second class "the structure anti-patterns" 
contains some detection tools and the anti-patterns 
that were detected by them. The anti-patterns 
ontology catalogue is shown in Figure 7. 


This was for UML class diagram, but the same 
thing is also available for all types of UML 
diagrams, not just this, but also for any other 
modelling language, programming language like 


Java, C++, etc. This is just a case study, meaning that 
our catalogue is general; it has the ability to collect all 
anti-patterns. So anyone can add any type of anti- 
patterns to the catalogue, just adds all the information 
about it to make it easy for any other user to recognize 
it. First, we ensure that the anti-pattern is not already in 
the catalogue with a different name. In addition to the 
creation of the catalogue, we proposed a simple way to 
retrieve any anti -pattern information by using SPARQL. 
If the user has an error message, but he does not know 
the reason that causes this message, he simply enters the 
message to our system and all anti-pattern information 
will be the query result. This query result contains the 
name, type, detecting tool and solution to the anti- 
pattern. That is mean that all information are grouped in 
the same place. 

Many users do not know many anti-patterns, and why 
the error message appears, almost they do not know the 
reason, so they just stop to search more and more in 
different sources of information, reading many anti- 
patterns descriptions, trying to reach for the anti-pattern 
to know the reason of this message. The proposed way 
helps them for saving the effort and the time by logging 
into the catalogue, writing the error message and in an 
automatic way, all information of the anti-pattern will 
appear. Moreover, in the case of the error message is 
not exist, the query result will be the anti-patterns 
names that their error messages have word(s) of the user 
message. Figure 8 presents the screenshot for structure 
anti-pattern that was detected by Rodin platform [21]; 
this anti-pattern is the "Invalid Identifier" anti-pattern. 
In addition, Figure 9 presents the SPARQL query of the 
anti-pattern; this query contains the complete error 
message not just a word. Figure 10 presents the query 
result. 
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Figure. 8. Invalid identifier anti-pattern in Rodin 


In the case we have, the error message is not complete 
or is not the same according to the soft we use; the 
query result will be the more close anti-patterns to the 
message we enter. Figure 1 1 and Figure 12 are two anti- 
patterns that have a shared word as "attribute" in their 
error messages, when we query using this word; the 
anti-patterns that the error message of them contains 
this word will be the query result as in Figure 13. 
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Figure7. Anti-patterns Ontology catalogue 
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Query 

% 

i 

SELECT DISTINCT ?Antipattern TType ?D ea criptiD n □ nds d lutio n 
WHERE { ?x rdf:type ?Antipattern. 

FILTE R[reg &x[str[?x} l ''ln va lid_kj entifier")} 

?Antipattern rdfs:sub Class Of ?y. 

?y rdfs:sub Class Of ?Type. 

? Antipattern d ^description ? D es criptiD n a nds o lotion } 

Execute Query 

J§: 

SPARQL 


Figure9. Invalid Identifier query 


Results 

Antipattern 

Ontologyl 464604791 : Thejn validjdentif ier 


Type 

Ontologyl 464604791 :RodinStructure_Antipatterns 

Figure 10. Invalid Identifier query result 


INSTANCE BROWSER 


For Class: C' Ontology 1464604791 :AttributeJias_no_L 
Asserted | Inferred 

- 4 ♦ x 4 


Asserted Instances 


+ Ontologyl 464604791 :no-initial_value 
+ Ontologyl 464604791 : no Jnitialj/alue Jo Qrttribute^ 

Figure 11. The keyword attribute in anti-pattern 1 


INSTANCE BROWSER 


0 nto Id gyl 464604791 :Attribute_h as_n d_. . 
Asserted Inferred 

Asserted Instances T 4 ♦ X ^ 


^ Ontologyl 464604791 : no_daftatype 
+ Ontologyl 464604791 : no_datatype_f oi ^ttribute^ 

Figure 12. The keyword attribute in anti-pattern2 


Query 


M £1 


SELECT DISTINCT ?Antipattern ?type 
WHERE {?x rdfitype^fltipaltfirn. 

F ILTE R( re g ex[str( ?>4^attrib ute^j 
?Antipattern rd fs :s u bclaS-S UTTtyp e} 


Execute Query- 

Results 

Antipatterr 

Ontologyl 464604791 : Attribute_has_no initial rvalue 

( Ontologyl 464604791 : Attribute_has_no_daftatype 


Figure 13. The query and the result for the keyword search 


For the output of the detection process, when the user 
wants to know the description and the solution of the 
anti-patterns, the system retrieves the information that's 
stored in the catalogue using the query in Figure 14 and 
its result in Figure 15. 



Query £3 


SELECT ? Description 


WHERE {? antipattern d ^description ^Description. 

i 

FILTE R(?a ntipattern =" Attrib ute_h as_n o_d atatyp e" ).} 


Execute Query 

l M 

SPARQL 


Figure 14. The query used for the description and solution 



Figurel5. The query result 

Figure 16 shows the snapshot for the anti -pattern 
insertion in the catalogue which is for the user to enter 
the anti-pattem information. 



Figure 16. The Anti-pattern Insertion form 


6. Anti-Patterns Detection, Correction, 
Analysis and Elimination 


In this research work we use more than one detection 
tool, one of them was OntoUml that allows the 
automatic detection of anti-patterns and offers 
semiautomatic correction through the automatic 
generation of OCL constraints as in Figure 17 and 
Figure 18. The anti-pattem "Relation Composition" in 
the association between the classes "Patient" and 
"Doctor" is corrected by choosing the refactor option 
through answering some questions, after that the OCL 
constraints are generated to correct the anti-pattems in 
an automatic way. 
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RelComp Refactoring Options 

The foilwing options can be used to refactor the model, 


Choose the appropriate refactoring option by answering the following question: 

If an instance Y of 'patient' is connected to an instance y of 'Doctor', through 'Association treat 1 , is it NECESSARY that: 

@ Y is connected to at least < n> * instances of ’Countinuous 1 to which )' is connected to through 'Association null' 
torn: i |1 

12 'y' is connected to [ T instances of 'Countinuous' to which Y is connected to through 'Association null' 
form: 1 || 

Figure 17. Choosing the refactor option 

Added OCl rules: 
context . patient 

inv : self., doctor •>«$*()• >forAIK r .Doctor' | self.oclAsTypeL'not Countinuous').. 
content. Doctor' 

inv : seH._'p*tient’>w$etO->forAII( * .patent | self.oclAsTypeL'not Countmuous) 

Figure 18. Automatically generated OCL solutions to the anti- 
pattern 

In the direct conversion between UML and 
Ontology, we detect some anti-patterns that can be 
corrected through putting the missed part in 
Ontology directly, and then the anti-pattern will be 
corrected as in Figure 19. We correct the anti- 
pattern "Attribute has no initial value" through the 
sign "+", we add an initial value to the attribute in 
Ontology directly. 



Figure 19. Correction in the direct conversion 

For the "same name" anti-pattern which we detect 
by WordNet, the user just changes the name of the 
element. 

For the inconsistency anti-patterns, the user sees the 
reasoner result and changes according to the result. 
In the anti-pattern catalogue, we enter every anti- 
pattern with its solution into the catalogue. Therefor 
at the information retrieval process, each query 
result contains the anti-pattern associated with its 
solution. 

The pseudo code for this step is as follows: 

read the detected anti-patterns 

IF(The anti-patterns are in the OntoUml list) 


then 

follow OCL constraints 

Else IF (The anti-patterns are in direct conversion) 
THEN 

input the missing parts 

Else IF (the anti-pattern is same name) 

THEN 

change the elements that have the same name 

else if (The anti-patterns are inconsistency anti-patterns) 

THEN 

see the result of reasoner detection and correct 
End 

7. Conclusion and Future Work 

The proposed method evaluates the quality of UML 
patterns. The two main distinctions that differ our 
proposed method from others are; first is that we made 
the integration between more than one detection tool, 
which are (ontology, WordNet, OntoUml and Reasoner) 
to detect the semantic anti-patterns, second, the 
correction of anti-patterns is automatic in some of anti- 
patterns 

We applied the proposed method on a sample of ten 
UML class diagrams, which are uploaded as UML 
templates to be used as patterns in several online 
references. It detected thirteen semantic anti-patterns. In 
addition, it detected three syntactical anti-patterns. The 
"Semantic anti patterns of class" is the most commonly 
detected anti-patterns group, while the "Semantic anti- 
patterns of operations" is the least commonly appeared 
anti-patterns group. The total number of appeared anti- 
patterns in the sample of ten models is 442. 

The main distinction that differ our proposed catalogue 
from others is the semantic information retrieval, which 
avoid redundancies in meaning. 

In the future, we are going to make the anti-patterns 
fully automatic corrected. In addition, the highest result 
will be produced when we create a plugin for OWL in 
Rodin or create a plugin for Event-B in Protege to 
detect both structure and semantic anti-patterns in one 
work. Finally, we will move to the next step by a 
general method that can detect both code and design 
anti-patterns levels. 
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